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A New Set of 
Lantern Slides for 


General Science 


in the 


Junior High School 
In Units of 20 Slides Each 


This new set is the work of Dr. H. 
A. Webb, Prof. of Science, Peabody 
Teachers College and Editor of 
“Current Science.” 


This Latest Member of the 
Keystone Family of Visual Aids 


is the result of months of research 
and comparison of Courses of 
Study, both published and unpub- 
lished, from hundreds of cities in 
the United States. 


List of Units 


1. THE AIR 8. SOUND 
2. ASTRONOMY 9. WEATHER AND 
3. ELECTRICITY CLIMATE 
4. HEALTH 10. HEAT AND FIRE 
5. LIGHT 11. CLOTHING 
6. LIVING THINGS— 12. THE EARTH’S 

ANIMALS CRUST 
7. LIVING THINGS— 13. FOOD 

PLANTS 14. MACHINERY 

15. WATER 


Send for Complete Description of Set 


Keystone View Co. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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“Mental Attendance” 
guaranteed by 


FILMO 


School Projector 





Filmo 57 Projector in operation in Wyomissing (Pa.) School, under 
direction of J. L, Appenzellar, Principal. Om the screen is a 
Ditmars natural history subject, No. D-45, from the Filmo Library. 














OHN DEWEY has said: “The law and parents may antee 

physical attendance of the child at school, but it is left to the 

teacher to insure his mental attendance by a sound appeal to his 
active interest.” 

Visual instruction with Filmo School Projector splendidly 
supplies this “active interest,” making school life “an interest- 
ing and absorbing experience to the child.” To the last detail 
of its design and manufacture, Filmo accomplishes the perfect 
projection which so absorbs the child's interest, leaving his 
experience un-marred by eyestrain or other by-products of 
poor projection. 

Flickerless, steady, and brilliant motion pictures are assured 
with Filmo because of its scientifically designed shutter and 
shuttle movement, and its powerful direct lighting system. Its 
unique safety screen means still projection without damage to 
the film. Side-tension film move- 
ment means complete freedom from 
scratched and worn film surfaces. 

Any Filmo dealer will gladl 
demonstrate Filmo in your school- 
room. Or write today for folder 
“Filmo in Schools and Colleges.” 


© Filmo 57-E School Projector—250 Watt, 
5 amp. lamp; geared rewind; fixed resist- 
ance; 45-50 condenser; and special school 
case— $205. Other models $198 up. 


BELL @ HO Wiese 


FILMO 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 





Bell & Howell Co., Dept. V, 1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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SWITCH ON PICTUROL — throw light nary storage battery. Films are available 


on every subject—make learning easier in wide variety on almost any subject, 


— every lesson more enjoyable! Use practically every course of instruction. 


Picturol as hundreds of successful teach- PICTUROL puts punch in teaching. It 


ers do. Let it supplement text—clarify solves the problem of arousing interest & | 
perplexing subjects — add fascination to with less effort on your part. It makes = | 
the daily round of classroom recitations for infinitely more pupil progress. And = 
and assignments. now, for the sake of your own progress 
won’t you get the facts? There is no 
obligation. 


THROWING THE LIGHT 

OF UNDERSTANDING 

ON EVERY SUBJECT! 1 

A Way to Put Punch in Teaching 

‘ MAIL THE COUPON $s a 





PICTUROL is a simple, inexpensive still- 
film projector. Easily operated, light in 
weight, you just plug it in any electric 
light socket or connect up with an ordi- 


SOCIETY FOR Please send me without obligation full de- 
ISUAL EDUCATIO | tails about Picturol and lists of Filmslides 
available for classroom use. 
@e 


INC. 


Dept. ES8 327 S. LaSalle St. —_ Chicago, m. | emne 
= # Address 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors of H Position 
Visual Aids 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Dept. ES 8,327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Motion Picture and the School 


AN first communicated his 
M messages by gestures which 
were later supplemented and al- 
most supplanted by speech. The 
gesture remained very powerful as 
a means of expression, however, 
for we find stating 
that they are the first, second and 
third most important factors in effi- 
cient oratory. But neither gestures 
nor speech could be recorded by 


Demosthenes 


early man since the one died with 
the effort which produced it, while 
the other ended with the breath 
which gave it birth. 
essential to overcome time 
space, two things with which man 
has ever contended, and so he set 
to work developing means whereby 
records might be made. He first 
sketched his gestures in sand and 
later on wood, stone. 
Thus But 
these pictures failed to express the 
continuity given by the active verb 
of speech or the motion of gestures. 
Without the ability to express mo- 
tion, the expression of thought is 
restricted. Moreover the pictures 
showed everything as having taken 
place—it was impossible for them 
to show things as taking place, and 
man, who lives in the present, longs 
to relate of the present. To attain 
a semblance of action the picto- 
graphs gradually changed to ideo- 
graphs, which are pictures of ideas. 
These in turn changed to phono- 
graphs, which are pictures of 
sounds, and these to alphabets 
which are collections of sound sym- 
bols. The ideograph continues to 
live in the Chinese writing and the 
phonograph in the Japanese. 

When man changed from pic- 
ture writing to alphabetic symbols, 
he changed from artist to poet. No 
longer did he make real pictures, 
but he made word images instead. 


Records are 
and 


bone and 


were pictures born. 


B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 


The latter contained very little de- 
tail, such detail being left to the 
reader to supply from his own ex- 
periences, should he have any for 
this purpose. Poetic expression 
gradually ascended until it reached 
its climax in William Shakespeare, 
The 


word pictures of Shakespeare are 


the greatest poet of all times. 


magnificent sketches with world- 


bounding outlines. Their meaning 
varies with the experience of the 
reader and thus it is that so power- 
ful a phrase as, “I dare do all that 
may become a man, who dares do 
more is none,” means one thing to 
the youth, another to the mature 
man, and a third to the aged. Teem- 
ing with significance as it is to 
the experienced it makes no im- 
pression on the inexperienced. 
Contemporaneously with Shake- 
speare came Francis Bacon who 
gave to the world the idea of induc- 
This 


ginning of science, and from that 


tive reasoning. was the be- 
moment the star of poetry began 
to wane in exact proportion to the 
The sci- 
His 
expression could leave nothing to 


ascendancy of the other. 
entist required detailed facts. 
be misunderstood. Newton’s laws 
of motion must be expressed in 
such terms that they mean the same 
to the youth as to the mature man. 
The 


tist told things, whereas the poet 


Sketchiness is taboo. scien- 


told about things. There is a vast 
difference. In one case we are giv- 
en the experiences from which we 
thoughts, while in the 
other we are given thoughts which 
It is 
true that in the first case thoughts 
may not be forthcoming, but it is 


produce 


we interpret by experiences. 


at least equally true that in the sec- 
ond case the experiences suitable 
for interpretation may never be en- 


countered. There is no denying, 


however, that the former process 
more nearly fits the definition of 
education than the latter. It is a 


topsy-turvy type of instruction 
which gives only grafted thoughts 
and sends the child forth into the 
world for experiences with which 
to interpret them. This is a scien- 
tific age—that can not be denied. 
Carlyle told us years ago that there 
would be no more great poets since 
there was not the environment to 


create them. This age demands 
things—not thoughts about things. 

When science sought to use po- 
etic forms of expression, namely 
the 


speech, it 


word picture and figure of 
felt itself cramped, and 
therefore sought to supplement 
sketchy 


real pictures. 


these word images with 


At first such supple- 
ments were limited in number, 
since pictures were difficult to draw. 
this 


sought feverishly to fix the image 


To correct condition men 
of the camera obscura, and so at- 
tain a short cut to picture making. 
Daguerre and Fox Talbot were 
successful in this search and _ pho- 
But 


demanded something more than a 


tography was born. science 
supplement, it demanded the pic- 
torial equivalent of the active verb 
so. that 


processes might be por- 


trayed. It is strange, considering 
how many persons were working 
on this problem and how earnestly 
they were searching, that the mo- 
tion picture was not found many 
years before it was. In the nine- 
ties it finally came forth, a new 
and fair flower on the long-growing 
tree of communication. The world 
at once took it to its bosom because 
it answered the longing of a mil- 
the 
form of communication which man 


lion, million years. It was 


sought to create in the very begin- 


ning, and from which he was 
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switched by his lack of skill. Pic- 
ture palaces filled all the lands and 
the motion picture became, what it 
really was, a universally under- 
stood form of communication. It 
not only carried the appeal of mo- 
tion found in the active verb, but 
it was light, visually transmitted— 
it carried through the eye to the 
brain. The oral or printed word 
being sound, 


always raised the complaint from 


aurally transmitted, 


man that “only seeing is believing” 
and “one picture is worth a hun- 
dred tellings.” 


written, is auditory and not visual 


Speech, orai or 


and just to that extent lacks the 
essential authority which one’s eye 
gives. It is hearsay evidence at 


best. 


In spite of its popular success 
the school did not readily accept 
the motion picture. There may be 
other reasons for this but probably 
the main one was due to a condi- 
tion peculiar to the school itself. 
Nowhere else do we find the works 
of the poets rubbing elbows with 
the natural and social sciences. For 
many years have these contended 
for a place in the school sun. 
Whether to teach the classical or 
the scientific is still a mooted ques- 
Shall 


we retain Latin is a question which 


tion with school authorities. 


has caused many a school super- 
intendent to lose sleep. Therefore 
gto be so bold as to throw overboard 
that classical chart — the printed 
word, has been indeed unthinkable. 
But the printed word is only a chart 
and the school authority uncon- 
sciously so recognizes it by ever 
increasing the number of illustra 
tions on the printed page. Each of 
these illustrations is an acknowl- 
edgment of the limitations of word 
images. These still pictures are 
but crutches or possibly patches as 


it were to make the old cloth hold 


out a little longer. True they are 
better crutches than figures of 


speech, but they are crutches nev- 


ertheless. To those who regard 
only a “well read” man as educated 
this may be sheer hearsay worthy 
perhaps of professional death at the 
stake of ridicule. 


While the school lingers and de- 
bates, the world moves on. AIl- 
ready evolution has resumed its 
onward march. The personal, liv- 
ing word has taken the place of 
the symbolic form through the mo- 
tion picture. The world has ac- 
cepted and welcomed this innova- 
tion. There remains but one step 
to complete the cycle. This is the 
solution of the problem of conven- 
ience a problem which usually 
comes in any given period of an 
evolution. Small projectors have 
come to serve the home and office, 
and the school if the latter will ac- 
cept them. But this is not the 
end. Before the motion picture 
can serve as an adequate medium 
of communication it must attain the 
convenience of the printed page. 
Some tell us that this it will never 
do. But “never” is a long time and 
the persistence with which men 
tackle even the impossible, such as 
perpetual motion, shows that “no” 
is not considered as an answer. Al- 
ready small direct-viewing motio 
picture devices are beginning to ap- 
pear. These may unchain the mo- 
tion picture from the wall and give 
it from the group to the individual 
in a convenient way just as the 
printing press unchained the book 
from the wall and gave it from the 
group to the individual. Man does 
not desire supplements, but he 


longs for labor and _ time-saving 


substitutes. To him supplements 
mean more time and more effort, 
but acceptable substitutes save both. 
The motion picture is undoubtedly 
a time saver and psychologists tell 
us that it is also a labor saver since 
it sets aside the difficult mechanics 
involved in reading and frees the 


mind for thinking 


Those who consider reading es- 
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sential to thinking overlook the fact 
that every age has produced good 
thinkers who could neither read nor 
write. Then, too, there was a time 
when writing was considered as 
great an essential as reading—good 
schooling was based on the three 
R’s, but typewriters and calculating 
machines have limited the value of 
two of these R’s; perhaps the third 
“may profit by their example.” 
Tools are merely a means to an 
end and the motion picture is 
merely an improved tool like the 
typewriter and the calculator de- 
vised to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent age. It saves time and labor— 
the labor involved in the mechanics 
of reading, “for which,” says Huey, 
“the human mind was never in- 
tended.” 

With this evolution going on the 
schools can not afford to tarry long. 
Even now they have lost much of 
their one-time prestige. When the 
boy or girl learns more of geogra- 
phy, history, biology, physics and 
so on from the theater around the 
corner than he does from his school 
the latter is bound to suffer in his 
estimation. Institutions which fail 
to keep abreast of the times are 
swiftly passed. Like China we can 
not worship the past without en- 
dangering our position in the pres- 
ent. It is well to remember the 
past, and consider what has gone 
before, but to worship bygone 
methods, and forms, is to 
court stagnation and death. The 
motion picture may never take the 
place of the printed page nor the 
teacher, but if it does not it will 
be because these continue to func- 
tion efficiently and not because of 
editorials, orations or other things 
denouncing the motion picture and 
ridiculing its abilities and possibili- 
ties. What is to be the future of 
the motion picture lies hidden in 
the womb of time, but we must 


tools 


never forget that when we cease 
to evolve we are through. There 


is nothing so constant as change. 
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é< H, YES, let’s make a house 

O and furniture, then we can 
play in it,” was heard from the 
group after we had discussed their 
vacation trips. After showing them 
many pictures of different houses 
we talked about the kinds of mate- 
rial their houses were made of. 
Some were of brick, stone, stucco, 
wood and so forth. (Visual Aid ) 

I asked, ““How many rooms shall 
we have,” and they said, “Let’s 
have a living-room, a bed-room and 
a kitchen with a breakfast nook. 
They wanted a bathroom but that 
was not added. 

I secured some heavy Processed 
Board (the same as Beaver Board). 
The Caretaker very kindly helped 
the children get the house put up, 
but they cut the windows and door. 
It is fourteen feet long by six feet 
wide. It has no roof but the boards 
are very wide so the children feel 
no need of a roof. The children 
made the furniture out of boxes 
that Mr. Anderson, of the Model 
Grocery, sent up to them. The chil- 
dren wrote him the following letter. 

My dear Mr. Anderson: 

Thank you very much for the 
boxes you sent us. We are mak- 
ing furniture for our play-house. 

Come and see our play-house. 
Our school is on the corner of 
Rose and Palm Avenue. 

1B Boys and Girls. 

We received this lovely letter 
from Mr. Anderson in reply to our 
letter. 

My dear Little Friends: 

I was delighted to receive your 
nice letter thanking The Model 
Grocery Company for the lum- 
ber for your toys for your play- 
house. We hope that you will 


Altadena, Calif. 


GERTRUDE S. Cook 


be able to make lots of nice fur- 
niture for your play-house this 
winter and some day if I can 
arrange it I will be happy to come 
by and visit you and see your 
splendid work. Thank you very 
much for your kind invitation. 
With my best regards to you 
boys and girls, both 
Model 
myself, I am, as ever, 
Your friend, 
Hugh S. Anderson, Vice Pres. 


from The 


Grocery Company and 


The children made a chart or 
story and they take such pleasure 
in reading it— 

Our Play-House 
We are making a play-house. 

Come and see our play-house. 

We have windows. 

We have doors. 

We have furniture. 

Pound, pound with nails. 

The children have 
lovely things for their play-house. 

I thought it would be a great 
incentive to take a trip to the Pasa- 


made many 


dena Furniture Company’s beauti- 
ful store. (Visual Aid) Wednesday 
morning October 17th three moth- 
ers and one father came to take us 
down. Mr. Morris, the Vice-Pres- 
ident, took us from the top floor 
down to the first, all the time telling 
the children such interesting and 
instructive things. As we started 
home John said, “My, what a lot 
of things we will have to tell our 
Mothers and Dads.” 

When we got back to the school 
we talked over our trip. I men- 
tioned that some one had been very 
kind to us and they immediately 
spoke of Mr. Morris. They sug- 
gested we write him this letter 
which follows: 
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’ 


My dear Mr. Morris, this is 
the way I started out, and Elean- 
or said, oh no, put it “our” dear 
Mr. Morris because he was so 
good to all of us. So I started 

again. 

Our dear Mr. Morris, 

Thank you so much for show- 
ing us the furniture and rugs. 

We had a nice time. 

Please come and see our play- 
house when it is done. 

When it is done, we will send 
you a letter. 

IB Boys and Girls. 

They then made a story for us 
to put in our book we are going to 
make. 

Our Trip 

We went to the 
Store. 


Furniture 


We saw rugs. 


We saw beds, ice boxes, 
swings, tea-wagons, chairs, 


stoves, dressers, lamps, and 
desks. 
We saw pictures. 
We saw clocks. 
One said, Do, mi, sol, do. 
We got many ideas and the chil- 
with added 
(Result of 


dren went to work 
interest the next day. 
Visual Aid) 

This morning one little girl came 
to me and said, “Where is the Fur- 
300k?” Mr. 
giveri us a little magazine and | 


had told the 


wanted to know things or get sug- 


niture Morris had 


children when we 
gestions we always went to books. 
So I was delighted to have her ask 
this question. I had placed it on 
the Library table. (Visual Aid) 
She studied it for a then 
came to me and said she was going 
to make a telephone chair. (Result) 


while 
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I asked her if she got the sugges- 
tions from the furniture book and 
she said, “Yes”. child 
came later and did the same thing. 

In the letter 
came from Mr. Morris in reply to 
our letter. The children 
simply delighted. When I finished 
reading it, they said, “Oh and Ah” 
and “Let’s be sure and write him 


Another 


afternoon mail a 


were 


a letter when we are through,” and 
“Do 
really will give us a carpet?” 

Mr. Morris impressed upon the 


some said, you suppose he 


children that to make the house at- 
tractive and make it give forth a 
feeling of cheer and comfort, we 
must have pretty bright colors in 
our rooms in the way of curtains, 
rugs and so forth. He had showed 


us samples of lovely materials. 
(Visual Aid) 
Since returning 


the children have thought of this 


from our trip 


and have brought many bright col- 
ored pieces of silk for 
pieces of cloth with bright figures 


drapes, 


in, to make pillows for the divan 
and to use for stuffing the chairs. 
(Result) 

He showed us how mattresses 
are made from the pigs hair, cot- 
ton layer on each side and so forth. 
(Visual Aid) The children were so 
interested. He also explained to 
them the proper method of keeping 
food in a refrigerator. Many sug- 
gestions he gave to help the chil- 
dren appreciate the proper care of 
the home and the way to assemble 
the furniture and so forth. 

We took a short walk the other 
day. On our way we passed a ce- 
ment mixer. In this way we found 
out how cement and stucco is made. 
(Visual Aid) A little farther on 
a child picked up a piece of tile. 
When we returned I told them how 
tiles and bricks are made, also the 
method of making adobe brick was 
explained. 

Our play-house is made of paper, 
so we discussed in a simple way 


how paper is made, either from 


linen rags and fibres or from wood- 
pulp. Our sixth grade was making 
paper so we were kindly invited 
down to see the (Visual 


Aid ) 


process. 


A great deal of dramatic play 
went on in our play-house. The 
Thanksgiving time of the year 


brought out the idea of baking a 
turkey in our oven. 

One boy (Donald) came to me 
had baked a 


“You 


said, “there are nine of us going to 


and said he twenty- 


pound turkey. know”, he 


the beach and I have to see that 
there is food enough for them all.” 
week preceding 


During our 


Christmas holidays the children 
would so often go into the play- 
house to work on their Christmas 
gifts they were making for their 
little friends. 

Many new pieces of furniture 
were added all the time. 

After 


room Mother if she would ask the 


Christmas I asked my 
Edison people if they knew some 
one who could talk to us in a simple 
way about electricity. 

(Mr. McPhee) 
He looked our play-house 


A man came up 
directly : 
over, being very much interested. 
I shyly asked if it would be pos- 


sible to wire the house. He said, 


“yes” but he would like a day or 
two to think it over. In a few days 
he returned with two line-men, and 
as a result we have a light in each 
room brought down from an elec- 
tric wire they placed from black- 
board to blackboard starting from a 
floor plug. The lights are Christmas 
tree lights with a wee tin pan over 
the top to look like a fixture. From 
the overhead wire two drops were 
made, one to light the floor lamp 
in the living room and one to the 
bedroom lamp. (Visual Aid) 

This was done one afternoon in 
after The 
morning when the children came, 


January school. next 


there was great joy. Every minute 
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they were not busy with me, they 
were in the play-house. 

Mr. McPhee from the Edison 
Company came up at eleven o’clock 
that morning (the llth) and gave 
the children a wonderful talk on 
electricity. He used the blackboard, 
drawing as he talked, and this im- 
pressed the children greatly. They 
wanted me to leave the drawing on 
the board after he left. (Visual 
Aid) 

Mr. McPhee started by drawing 
the ocean over which he drew the 
sun. He explained that the sun’s 
rays draw the water up forming 
clouds. When these strike cold 
currents of air as they pass over the 


very high mountains snow is 
formed. Snow falls very thick in 
the winter time, then as warm 


weather comes it begins to melt. 
The Edison Company has _buiit 
wonderful dams to store the water, 
and has also bored large tunnels 
through the High Sierras which 
have cost more to build than the 
Panama Canal. Mr. McPhee told 
of how some men must stay up in 
the mountains all winter and are 
snowed in. They could never get 
to them through the winter until 
a few years ago they brought an 
old Eskimo Musher down with his 
dogs. Now they can take mail and 
supplies in to the men. 

Mr. McPhee then explained how 
they built an immense pipe, large at 
the top of the mountain and grad- 
ually getting as small as six inches 
when it reaches the power house at 
the foot of the mountain where this 
tremendous water force is used to 
turn the big dynamo which makes 
electricity. 

The Edison Company has been 
able to make 220,000 volts to go 
out onto the big wires running on 
the big poles. Then he explained 
how the linemen have to place a 
box on the pole (called a trans- 
former) to lower the voltage on the 
wires that enter a house (to about 
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110). Then the electricity is ready 
to work for us. 

We wrote Mr. McPhee a “thank 
you” letter— 

Dear Mr. McPhee: 

Thank you for wiring our 
play-house and giving us lights. 
Thank you for telling us about 
electricity and for the picture 
you drew on the blackboard. 
IB Boys and Girls. 

The children had me leave the 
drawing Mr. McPhee made on the 
blackboard for a week or so. They 
enjoyed talking about it quite often. 
( Result) 

We had talked of the possibility 
of a trip to the telephone office 
where the Pasadena Central is lo- 
cated. By this time a second tele- 
phone had been made to go in the 
bedroom, the first one still being 
left in the kitchen. The children 
use the two telephones in talking 
back and forth. I will hear, “Yes,” 
“alright,” “what did you say,” “no, 
I can’t come for I am going away,” 
“alright, good-bye.” 

One day in February we started 
for the Telephone Company’s 
building. We arrived about 9:30 
o'clock, and every- 
thing. We started in the basement 
where the children saw the dyna- 
mos that make electricity for the 
speaking part of the phone and for 
the ringing of the bells. We saw 
the very large pipes through which 
wires come into the building and 
are carried up to the next floor, 
where the dialing of the phone was 
We went into a room 


were shown 


explained. 
where the girls or “central” are re- 
ceiving calls. (Visual Aid ) 

When we returned to the school 
we talked over all we had seen and 
then we made a reading chart which 
follows: 

Our Telephone Trip 
We know all about the tele- 
phone. 
We saw big dynamos. 
We saw big batteries. 


Z-Z ting-a-ling-ling ! 
Hear the bells ringing! 
We had our pictures taken. 
Good-bye to all. 
We liked our trip very much. 
After a few days | reminded the 
children we had forgotten some- 
thing we always did. They im- 
mediately said, “Oh, our thank you 
letter,” so we wrote the following: 
Dear Mr. Morris, 
(Manager of the Telephone Co.) 
Come and see our play-house 
We have lights. 
having 


some day. 
Thank you for 
picture taken for us. 
We had a very nice time. 
1A Boys and Girls. 
Now, you see we are in the A 
class and really feel quite grown 
up. 
Jean had made quite a good sized 
truck. The other day he came to 
me and said, “I am going to change 


your 


my truck into a fire engine, because 
if our house should get on fire [ 
could put the fire out.” So he 
started to change it. He had only 
made a few changes when I saw 
him putting a stick in through the 


window and saying, “tsh! tsh! 
tsh!” I asked him what he was 
doing. He looked up with his 


great big brown and said, 


“Why, I’m putting out a fire, of 


eyes 


course.” 

I asked him if he would like to 
have me take them the 
Central Fire Station. Indeed they 
said, “Yes.” 

We could not go right away but 


down to 


I had many questions asked as to 
when we were going. 

One March we 
started out in three machines. We 
were met by Chief Edmundson, as 


morning in 


I had phoned down the day before 
to ask if we might come. 

Chief E¢mundson showed us the 
firemen, 


living apartment of the 


the sleeping arrangement being 
very interesting, particularly the 
boots and trousers at each bed 


The Educational Screen 


ready for the firemen to jump into 
at a moment’s notice. The operator 
at the switch board (that registers 
fire-alarms) was very interesting 
to the children. (Visual Aid) In 
the play we dramatized later John 
was so anxious to be “the man who 
stayed in the room day and night”; 
I told him he was the operator. 
Chief Edmundson next took us 
down stairs to see the engines, and 
showed us how the hook and ladder 
machines work. He with several 
other men showed us the working 
A man went up to 
and 
This im- 


of a fire-net. 


the second story window 


jumped down into it. 
pressed the children greatly as you 
will see they spoke of this in the 
letter they wrote. (Visual Aid ) 
Jean slipped up to me while we 
were there and said, “Let’s write 
him a letter when we get back.” 
As we were thanking him before 
leaving, Jean said, “You'll have a 
surprise in two or 
Chief 
would be waiting for it. 


three days.” 
Edmundson promised he 
As we were going home Jean 
spoke of several things he had seen, 
particularly the 800 feet of hose on 
one engine. (Result) 

Winston said, “I’m going to be 
His 
and his 


a fireman when I grow big”. 
that he 
(who is also in my 


mother told me 
cousin Orain 
class) worked for several days on 
a fire station at home and had made 
The 


one in 


a wonderful one. children 
want to make 
(Result ) 


rOn returning John went right to 


our room. 


work to make a fireman’s hat and 

mask. Martha wanted to make up 

a story about our trip but the boys 

said let’s make up a play. (Result) 
Here it is— 

Velma (looking out of the win- 
dow) “Oh! My goodness! There 
is a house on fire! Let’s run to 
the alarm box.” 

Ting-a ling, ling goes the alarm. 

(The children worked out quite a 
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scheme for this and for its recep- 

tion in the operator’s room. ) 

Donald—‘Come on boys, get into 
the truck.” 

Jean—“Boys, get on your rubber 
hats and coats.” 

Boys—Z-Z-Z-Z. 

John— “Get the hose, boys.” 

LeRoy—‘‘Let’s get the chemicals.” 

Fred—“Men, get the hose.”’ 

Donald—"Get the net, boys.” 

John—*"Run and get the ladder.” 

Jean—‘“Now the fire is out, let’s go 
back.” 

In the meantime the girls have 
been on the Woman’s Auxiliary 
truck, making coffee and serving to 
the tired firemen. 

Again today the children have 
been playing “putting out the fire” 
by themselves while we have been 
busy with reading. Fred came in 
this noon and made a hatchet, Jean 
had made an alarm box out of a tin 
can, put it on a stick, and set it by 
our play-house. 

The children have written the 
following letter to Chief Edmund- 
son— 

Dear Mr. Edmundson: 

Thank you for your kindness 
to us. 
We liked you very much for 
showing us how they jumped 
into the net. 

Jean knows how to fix his 
truck now. 

Thank you for showing us 

everything. 

1A Boys and Girls. 

The children are playing every 
few days that a fire has started in 
the play-house. The fire engine is 
rushed out of the clock room where 
it is kept and the 
piece of heavy black cotton roving 


hose (a long 
string) is unwound and taken into 
the house and the fire is put out. 
Ladders are being made and the 


firemen put them up against the 
house, then I hear tsh-sh-sh (the 
stream of water.) 

The children are making other 


things at home as a result of this 
trip. Jean said the other day, “I am 
making a net, a fire net out of an 
old mattress. It is nice and thick 
and it will hold.” 
The chart story they made after 
the trip is as follows— 
The Fire Engine Trip 
We went to the Fire Engine 
House. 
We saw big engines. 
There were ladders that went 
up six stories. 
\ man slid down the pole with 
Donald. 
hey started the engines. 
\ man jumped into the net. 
They showed us the long hose. 
There has been an_ unusual 
amount of interest in playing dra- 
matically in the play-house lately. 
So many will slip up to me, after 
finishing some work that has been 
planned for them to do, and whis 
per, “May I please play in the play- 
house ?” The other day I looked up 


had 


pushed the radio out a bit from the 


and found Jean LeVegue 


wall and was sitting in back of it. 
He was leaning forward a bit talk- 


ing and singing into the “loud 


speaker” they have fixed for the 


radio. A 
gathering about the radio, listening. 
The 


later he 


group of children were 


next day he did the same 


but came to me and said, 
“T was at the radio again today, but 
nobody turned me on!” 

Still another day Jean came to 


“May 


this harmonica (he had one in his 


me and said, [ please play 
hand) for the radio when they turn 
I told him he might if 


After he 


me on?” 
he would play it softly. 
had done this for a while he came 
out and said, “This time you hear 
me it will be the piano.” He slipped 
back of their piano they had made, 
beside which stands the piano lamp, 
and a little girl was seated at the 
piano playing when I peeped in on 
the scene. 

day and 


Donald came to me one 
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said, “Do you know I have the fish 
for dinner, it will soon be 
Others were setting the 


frying 
done.” 


table. 


A tea-wagon has been made, also 
a garden tea-table. So many lovely 
parties are arranged in the garden. 
Of course the garden is just the 
space in the room outside their lit- 
tle play-house. We also have a 
garden desk made by John. How 
he does enjoy going to this desk he 
draw. He _ spends 


many happy minutes there. 


has made, to 


A mail box has been added, so 
often you will see Dick walking 
about with some mail in his hand 
as he likes to assume the role of 
Postman and as he comes to the 
mail box he slips something in and 
passes on. However, he keeps his 
eyes on the house and if no one 
comes out he will call out, “There 
is mail in your box.” Our mail 
box is used by our different special 
teachers and the children are made 
very happy by this procedure. 

Before the term was completed 
we decided we would like to know 
how children lived in other coun- 
tries. We studied the Eskimos, 
the Dutch or Holland children and 
about the French as we were danc- 
ing a May dance for our festival. 
We used many visual aids in our 
study, but space precludes details. 

And now the term has come to 
an end, a very happy end. The 
children had their folks come and 
help them carry home the furniture 
they had made. Although several 
children often worked on the same 
piece of furniture there was always 
had taken the lead in 
making it, so the children always 
felt it belonged to that child. 


one who 


Editor’s Note—We hope to present in 
an early issue a second article by 
Miss Cook on “How We are Fed”— 
showing how her first graders studied 
this question. 
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The Educational Screen 


Teacher Training in Use of Visual Aids 


HE rapidly extended use of 
T visual aids in all grades and 
types of instruction in the schools, 
now calls for effective methods of 
training new teachers in the use of 
such aids. Teachers’ colleges and 
departments of education are meet- 
ing that demand. Numerous 
courses were offered in visual edu- 
cation in summer sessions during 
the past summer, in addition to the 
courses that are now included reg- 
ularly in many of the winter and 
spring terms of the most progres- 
sive schools. 


Comparisons of methods used by 
instructors in this teacher training 
field might be of value, due to the 
virgin nature of the field. One 
method of attack, used during the 
past summer, is presented here. 

Before there were any class dis- 
cussions of any sort with practice 
teachers, demonstration lessons 
were given, with actual classes of 
pupils of varying ages. Lessons 
were taught, not on special topics, 
but on whatever topics are regu- 
larly scheduled for the pupils at the 
time. An opaque projector was 
used, glass slides bearing directly 
on the subject in hand were shown, 
and 16 mm. films on the lessons for 
those days were run. Follow-up 
tests were used, and practice teach- 
ers observing the demonstrations 
evaluated the outcomes. Quite a 
few school journeys were con- 
ducted, also having *to do directly 
with subject-matter being studied 
by the demonstration school pupils 
Practice teachers, as well as pupils, 
answered sets of questions during 
these journeys. 


Editor’s No‘'e:—Mr. Miller is Direc- 
tor of Visual Education, Scranton 
Centrai High School, and Instructor, 
Bucknell University Summer School. 


L. Paut MILLER 


After these demonstrations, 
which occupied several weeks, the 
practice teachers discussed (I) val- 
ues and outcomes of visual aids, 
(IL) types of visual aids, and (III) 
sources of materials, particularly 
with reference to their subjects of 
major interest. The following guide 
mimeograph 
form, and the blank spaces filled in 


was prepared, in 
by the student teachers taking the 
course : 


Introductory Guide for Student 
Teachers In Use of Visual Aids 


This brief outline is intended as a 
starting-point for teachers in training 
who want to learn ways of enriching 
instruction, which may prove to be of 
them and to their pupils. 


Sources of information and of materi- 


value to 


als are given, which are in no sense 
comprehensive, because the sources have 
become so numerous, and because they 
are being added to each month. This 
guide may be used somewhat as a lab- 
oratory manual. The blank spaces, for 
student teachers to fill, are intended to 
encourage reading of references, and 
with U. S. and State 
government departments and commer- 
cial concerns for the purpose of building 
up files of informational material, cata- 
logs, price-lists, and lists of slides and 
films available in subjects of the teach- 
ers’ major interests. 


correspondence 


I. Values and outcomes of visual aids: 


See: Visual Education and the School 
Monograph No: 6, Penna. 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 
Summary of the Techniques of Visual 
and Other Sensory Aids for Teachers 
in Service and Teachers in Training, 
Penna. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Harrisburg. 
Visual Instruction in the Public Schools, 


Journey, 


Dorris, (Ginn.) Progressive Practices 
in Directing Learning, Chapt. VIII, 
Palmer, (Macmillan.) Visual Aids in 


Education, Weber, (mimeographed). 
(Educational Screen, 5 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago.) 1000 and One Films, 7th Ed., 
(Educational Screen.) Monthly issues of 


Educational Screen. Fundamentals in 
Visual Instruction, Johnson, (Educa- 
tional Screen.) Add others 


II. Types of visual aids: 

See: All references above. Teaching 
in Secondary Schools, Chapt. X, Muel- 
Add: 

A. Reading references on use of each 
On back of 
this sheet, note articles in publications 


ler (Century). 
of these types. (Suggestion : 


to which you have access, that seem to 
apply to your major subjects.) See: 
Bibliography on the Use of Visual Aids 
Weber, 


in Education, Educational 


Screen, Jan. to June, 1930, or reprint 
pub. by Educational Screen,  50¢, 
Add: 


1. Use of object-specimen-model, and 
b'ackboard. (Study type lesson in major 
subject. Then plan lesson, 
form, on this 
The Object-Specimen- 
Model and a Blackboard Technique, 
wth Type Lessons, No. 8 
Penna. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Harrisburg. 
Add: 


2. Use of lantern slides. (a) 


your own 


in outline other side of 


sheet. ) See: 


Monograph 


glass, 


plain and colored. (b) film-strip, (c) 
micro- projection. (d) home-made, as 
with kit supplied by Cambridge Co. 


Waverly, Mass, or: . . os ae 
in Education, Ch. 


See: Picture Values 
VI, Weber, (Educational Screen) 
Teachers’ Guide, (Keystone View Co, 


Meadville, Pa.). Add: 


3. Use of films. (a) 
silent, 


16 mm. safety, 
(b) 35 
booth. 
silent, for 
use only in booth. (d) 35 mm., theatrical 
stock, booth 
sound projection. As, films recently re- 


for portable projectors. 


mm. safety, silent, portable or 


(c) 35 mm., theatrical stock, 
sound, for equipped for 


3ell Telephone, General Elec- 
Western others, 


leased by 


tric, and Electric, and 


See following books, and outline ways 


films may aid in teaching your major 
subjects: Motion Pictures for Instrue- 
tion, Hollis, (Century) (Note: Present 
trend toward 16 mm. safety film in 


schools, makes obsolete the preferences 
standard width stressed in 
1926.) Visual Educa- 
(Univ. of Chicago 
Education, Merton. 
Educational Screen. 


for 35 
this 
tion, 


mm. 
work, issued 
Freeman, 
Visual 
Monthly issues of 


Press. ) 


Visual and Radio Education, a note on 


recent development in synchronization 


of moving pictures and_ radio, in 
schools, Educational Screen. IX: 5, P. 
139, May, 1930. Add: 

(Concluded on page 237) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 








Talking Pictures Demonstrations 

“Talkies” 
program enjoyed by the teachers of 
the Chester County, Pennsylvania, 


were a feature of the 


Institute held recently. Some of 
the pictures, secured through the 
Electrical Research Products, were: 
“Some Aspects of the Creative Ap- 
proach to Education,” by Hughes 
Mearns, Professor of Education, 
New York University; “The Test- 
ing of Child Intelligence,” by Mrs. 
Assistant 
Mann 


Choir,” 


Ina Craig Sartorius, 
Principal of the Horace 
School; “The Woodwind 
by James A. Brill, formerly Direc- 
tor of High School Music in Okla- 
City. Almost all of the 


present agreed that 


homa 
teachers the 
talking picture was a worthwhile 
of 


topics and methods to a county in- 


means presenting educational 
stitute. 

Another demonstration of the 
“talkie” as a new and active part 


in the modern school curriculum, 
took place last month at the Vent- 
nor City, New Jersey, High School, 
with a special program of educa- 
including among 


tional pictures, 


others those mentioned above. 
Sound film equipment has been in- 
stalled in the auditorium after care- 
ful investigation and study of the 
possibilities of educational talking 
pictures and consideration of their 
increasing use in schools and uni- 


versities. 
Visual Exhibits in Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction has organized a 
Traveling Exhibit for showing at 
County Fairs throughout the state. 
This exhibit, in which visual in- 
struction plays a prominent part, 
consists of chart material covering 


rural, and secondary 


for 


elementary 


education; suitable pictures 


schoolroom decoration; a moving 
picture machine showing four edu- 
cational films ; an automatic projec- 


tor loaded with 48 slides, and the 


bulletins and publications of the 
Department. 
Two attendants travel with the 


exhibit, put it in place, operate the 
machines, distribute literature, and 
answer questions pertaining to the 
work of the department. The ex- 
hibit has aroused much interest at 


every fair where it has been dis- 


played 


Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers Fall Meeting 

The Fall meeting of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers will 
be held October 20-23 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. The 
Program Committee announces that 
a demonstration of Two-Way Tele- 
vision by the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories will be one of the many 
Wide film 


standards will also receive its 


interesting features. 
fair 
share of discussion 
Memorial to Motion 
Picture Pioneer 

A memorial tablet is to be placed 
on the walls of the workshop of 
the French motion picture pioneer, 
Louis A. A. 
fected a one lens camera for taking 
the of 


twenty per second, and a projector 


LePrince, who per- 


pictures at rate twelve to 
with arc lamp to exhibit them. The 
workshop, where he worked from 
1887 to 1890, is located at 160 
Woodhouse Lane, York, England. 
The subscription list is open and 
the treasurer is John H. Horsman, 


31 Wesley Road, Armley, Leeds, 


England. To those who subscribe, 
an interesting pamphlet will be sent. 


“Talkies” Preserve Indian 
Sign Language 

The fast-vanishing Indian sign 
language, used for centuries for 
inter-tribal communication, is now 
for posterity through 
talking motion pictures, as reported 
by the Christian Science Monitor. 


Hugh L. Scott, retired 
army officer and member of the board 
of Indian commissioners, has finished 
directing the taking of the first set of 
pictures at a special grand council 
meeting of Northwest Indians on the 
Blackfeet Reservation. When the syn- 
chronization is completed it will permit 
General Scott to tell the stories in Eng- 
lish that the Indian chiefs are picturing 
in their ancient language. 

The work was undertaken at the re- 
quest of Congress, which appropriated 
$5,000 last session in order that a per- 
manent record relating the theory, his- 
tory and practice of the Indian sign 
language might be preserved. General 
Scott, who was designated to do the 
himself able to converse in 
the language. The films will probably 
be turned over to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, it is said. 

Fourteen tribes were represented at 
the gathering called for recording the 
sign language that is fast becoming ex- 
tinct. The chiefs sat. together, ex- 
changed greetings and related tales of 
bear hunts, buffalo chases and tribal 
They took keen delight in 
posing for the pictures. 

The language in which they told their 
stories is quickly becoming a thing of 
the The younger generation of 
Indians converses in good English and 
some of the older members are mixing 
English with the sign talk. There was 
a time, however, when motions were 
the only way they had of conversing 
with other Indians who did not under- 
stand their tribal language. 

The talking motion picture, it is felt, 
offers a far more effective way of pre- 
serving the language than any yet used. 


preserved 


Brig.-Gen. 


work, is 


migrations. 


past. 
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Sound Films Make Movies 
A Most Complex Business 


The talking cinema has made the 
motion picture industry the most 
complex corporate machine in the 
world. Time was when the mov- 
ies, in matters of control and man- 
agement, were based on relatively 
simple contractual agreements. But 
today, says Dr. Franklin S. Irby, 
associate editor of Electronics, in 
announcing the results of a recent 
world-wide study, the industry is a 
vast international network of inter- 
lacing of patent agreements and 
licenses, extending in its influence 
to 57,000 theaters serving hundreds 
of millions of people in every cen- 
ter of population outside the jungles 
and deserts. 

Hundreds of patents, all based on 
applications of the vacuum or elec- 
tronic tube, form the foundation of 
the talking picture industry, a field 
in which American and _ foreign 
companies today have an investment 
stake variously estimated at $100,- 
000,000. The names of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, Western Electric Company, 
Siemens and Halske, the great Ger- 
man manufacturing organization; 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
Allgemeine Elektricitats 
schaft, German company in which 
General Electric has a share; and 
the great Klangfilm Tobild Syndi- 
cate A.-G. (Tobis )and Kuechen- 
meister patent and finance combines 
of Europe figure prominently in the 
development of the talkies. Ger- 
man, Swiss and Dutch capital 
plays an important part in the world 
sound film situation. 

In Europe as in America, Dr. 
Irby points out, the foundation of 
the sound picture industry came 
through large electrical companies. 
These controlled a great number of 
patents covering tubes, amplifiers, 
electrical recording and other de- 
velopments without which there 


Gessell- 


could be no talking cinema. These 
companies set up licensing machin- 
ery which is dominated by the 
Klangfilm - Tobis - Kuechenmeister 
groups. They have effected agree- 
ments with the American licensing 
units and the result is an industry 
which blankets the world. 


In the United States, the sound 
picture set-up ties in all of the well- 
known producing companies with 


either Erpi (Electrical Research 
Products, Inc.), or RCA-Photo- 
phone. In the background of 


RCA-Photophone is the Radio 
Corporation of America, of which 
31.9 per cent is owned by General 
Electric and of which 19.5 per cent 
is owned by Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. In 
the background of Erpi, is the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Tied in to the American 
sound picture industry, through A. 
T. and T. and Western Electric, 
are the Bell Telephone Laborator- 
ies, which furnish the research, en- 
gineering and science background 
for the Erpi licensees. 

There are 22,624 theaters in the 
United States, Dr. Irby shows. Of 
these, 12,448 are equipped for the 
presentation of films. <A 
total of 5,805 are under chain con- 
trol. Of this total, 
chains control 2,773 theatres. <A 
total of 3,032 chain houses have 
producer affiliations. They all offer 
pictures which, in the phases of 


sound 


smaller 


manufacture, production and pres- 
entation, come under the control of 
the great world-wide patent and 
license machine. 

Compared with the United 
States in the number of motion 
picture theaters equipped for sound 
film, Dr. Irby pointed out, Great 
Britain comes second in the list. 
In a total of 4,426 motion picture 
theaters within the boundaries of 
Britain, 1,400 are today giving 
sound picture presentation. Ger- 
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many comes next with 612 of 5,266 
theaters equipped for sound film. 
In the far East there is a total of 
4,000 motion picture theaters. Of 
this number, 550 theaters have in- 
stalled sound film 
Canada has within its borders 1,100 
motion picture theaters, of which 
450 give talking cinema programs, 


mechanism, 


Russia has a negligible portion of 
its 2,131 theaters wired for the talk- 
ies. In Spain, 80 of the 2,074 
houses are sound 
France has 300 of its 3,113 


equipped for 
films. 
theaters, giving talking cinema pro- 
grams. Other 
with a total of 6,702 theaters, offer 


European states, 
talking picture programs in approx- 
imately 400 of that total. The 
countries of Latin-America have a 
total of 4,402 movie houses. Of 
these, 275 present talkies in their 


programs. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


Exhibition 


The Exhibition of Mechanical 
Aids to Learning, held at the Lon- 
don School of Economics, was or- 
ganized by the British Institute of 
Adult Education. 

There were bad gaps in the or- 
ganization. For example, the mak- 
ers of a new kind of daylight screen 
demonstrated with soiled slides. 
And one wished that the commit- 
tee had not so obviously despised 
such a humble thing as showman- 


ship. 


However, the intention was ex- 
cellent. 

Talkie publicity films were given 
prominence (it is an odd point that, 
in England, as soon as an educa- 
tional film is designed for adults 
it is called Propaganda and instant- 
ly banned). Mr. Ronald Gow con- 
ducted a model class so that teach- 
ers could learn how talking films 
could be best used as a blackboard. 
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The Baird television process was 
on view to indicate future methods. 
The manufacture of gramophone 
discs and ideal broadcasting were 
displayed to the public. While the 
Will Day Collection, which shows 
the lineage of the cinema from the 
Wayany Golek figures from Java, 
was on loan for the occasion. 

The real discovery of the exhi- 
bition was a lantern which took 
slides made up as strips of cellu- 
loid. Thus each slide only costs a 
penny, and pictures can be made 
from the lecturer’s own material at 
the cost of three pence per picture. 
(Compare this with the cost of 
glass slides!) Slides can be car- 


ried in hundreds without adding 


seriously to the weight of the 


equipment. 


This “Unit Portable Lantern” is 
made by Visual Information Serv- 
ice, 168a Battersea Bridge Road, 
London. S. W. 11. The “Standard 
Outfit,” comprising Unit Lantern, 
fitted with 12-volt self contained, 
unspillable battery and silver pro- 
costs nine pounds, 


jection lamp, 


five shillings. The optical efficiency 
of the lantern makes it possible to 
show a picture even in daylight. It 
is the proud boast of the makers 
that it is so compact that it can be 
mistaken for a small suitcase. 
Now, it remains for me to add 
that I have spoken at length of this 
lantern because I feel it will be of 
intense interest to all teachers. | 
am not, alas, going to draw any 
commission on the results. 


OsweELL BLAKESTON 


Something New in Marionette Films 


For many generations Gorno’s 
marionettes have achieved interna 
tional fame. In almost every coun 
try they have delighted audiences 
of adults no less than children, but 
it is not until the year 1930 that 
someone has realized their filmic 
possibilities. 

The credit for transforming the 
acrobatic contortions of the Italian 
puppets to the screen belongs to As 
sociated Sound Film Industries, a 
new and progressive producing or 
ganization with studios at Wem 
bley, just outside London 


i. a» ee ke 


enterprise 


Some executive with 


vision and recognized 
that the Gorno marionettes pos 
sessed just that element of fantasy 
and magic that provides an irresist 
ible appeal to the fans, so the Gor 
no family were summoned to Wem- 
bley 
With 
that is all too rare in British stu 
oe oS. FF. Ff. 


John Grierson the job of directing 


a display of intelligence 


decided to give 


the marionettes in a series of short 


films. It is impossible to think of 


a better choice. Grierson is one 
of the few directors in this coun- 
try who possesses vision, imagina- 
tion, and a superb technical skill. 
(Who will ever forget the brilliance 
of Drifters, the best film yet made 
in Britain?) 

This alliance of Gorno and Grier- 
son will produce results. To watch 
them at work on the set is an edu- 
cation in itself. They seem to un- 
derstand each other perfectly. Little 
time is wasted. One or perhaps 
two rehearsals for each scene, and 
then “Camera.” 

Buster Keaton rescuing a beau 
tiful princess from the clutches of 
the evil dragon. Tom Mix gallop 
ing across the great open spaces of 
the prairie. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Jimmie Maxton in a political 
satire. 
gical creatures, figures of 
fan‘asy, are these puppets. So gro- 
tesque, and yet so human. So fan 
cifl and yet so real. Every move 


ment, every gesture, perfectly 


timed 


And when sound and music has 
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Teacher Training in the 
Use of Visual Aids 
(Concluded from page 234) 


4. Use of school journeys. (Sugges- 
tion: Study type lessons making use of 
school trips, in your major subjects. On 
other side, outline your own lesson plan, 
for a trip. List 10 points you would keep 
in mind, in planning, conducting, and 
following-up this trip.) See: Visual 
Education and the School Journey, 
Monograph No. 6, Penna. Dept. of Pub- 
Instr., Harrisburg. (Possibly the most 
comprehensive and valuable contribu- 
tion on this important type of visual 
aid.) The School Journey as a Visual 
Aid, Hoban, Educational Screen, 6:309- 
12, 345-46. Add: Pr 
(a) Places to visit in the vicinity of my 
own school: 

III. Sources of materials which may be 
used as visual aids in my own teaching. 
A. Purchase. B. Rental, with fee. C. 
Loan, carriage cost. (Suggestion: Write 
to government agencies and commercial 
concerns handling materials you can use 
subject, for complete 
lists.) See: Volume on your major in 
series, Enriched Teaching in the High 
School, of Science; of English, of 
Mathematics, or of Commercial sub- 
jects, (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., N. Y.) (Note: 
These are most valuable lists, by sub- 
jects, published to date.) 1000 and One 
Ed., Educational Screen. 
Sources of Visual Instruction Materials, 
Weber, Educational Screen, IX, 6:190- 
191. Some Sources of Free Films and 
Slides, Penna. Dept. of Pub. Inst., Har- 
Educational Screen, monthly 


in your own 


Films, last 


risburg. 


issues, 


At the close of the summer ses- 
sion the writer, in the effort to se- 
cure more comprehensive data than 
now seems available from any 
source—sent a questionnaire form 
to all institutions running summer 
courses. The information so ob- 
tained is being used in a survey of 
methods of teacher training in the 
use of visual aids, to be published 
shortly. 





been added perhaps we shall see 
something new under the sun! 
R. Bonp 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 








The Theatre Guild Magazine 

(September) “Charlie”, by Barnet 
G. Braver-Mann, is, as subtitled, 
“a close-up of the greatest of co- 
medians as director”. After a 
sketch of the familiar figure it pro- 
ceeds : 
_ That grotesque figure we call “Char- 
lie” has carried into cinema one of the 
oldest and most characteristic traditions 
of pure theatre, that of the Commedia 
dell? Arte. Chaplin is in direct line 
from the mimes of Roman comedy, the 
players of the Italian Commedia dell’ 
Arte of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the English pantomime 
of the eighteenth century. Occasionally 
it happened in the long history of the 
Italian comedy of masks that a gifted 
actor would add another character to 
the collection of stock types around 
which the scenarios of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte were built. In France, Gan- 
nassa bestowed Ganache upon future 
players, and in Italy Tabarin and Scar- 
amouche gave their names to the char- 
acters they had invented. Like these 
players of other times Chaplin has built 
certain elementary frailties and foibles 
of human nature into the frame-work 
of a conventional figure known as 
Charlie, whose shabby costume fur- 
nishes the needed mask. 

Turning to Mr. Chaplin as a di- 
rector the author says, “The influ- 
ence of tradition appears most 
strongly in the highly individual 
way in which he makes his own 
pictures and in the use to which he 
puts his gift for improvisation 
when on the set. There could 
scarcely be a more striking contrast 
to Eisensteinian montage than the 
apparently unmethodical manner in 
which Chaplin goes about building 
a film. . . . But Chaplin builds 
his films together on what he calls 
‘feeling,’ that is, he begins 
with Charlie, and studies the emo- 
tional values that his own creation 
will yield in various situations.” 
This fascinating and distinguished 


discussion of the comedian selects 
certain “principles” of psychologi- 
cal significance as employed by Mr. 
Chaplin. 

The harlequin of the films knows in- 
tuitively that the secret of comic effect 
lies in the relation between emotion and 
laughter. Why do we laugh? Psy- 
chologists are trying to analyze the 
reasons, but for centuries clowns have 
answered the question satisfactorily by 
submitting all their fun to the simple 
but searching test: “Does this bit pro- 
duce spontaneous laughter?” or “Does 
it produce pathos?” If the chuckles 
and shrieks come of themselves, then 
the wise player knows that emotion has 
been genuinely stirred. Therefore, Chap- 
lin proves himself not only a_ rare 
clown but a practical psychologist when 
he makes his working basis for a film 
the result of an amazing thinking- 
through of all the possible emotional 
responses which were peculiar to an in- 
dividual character. 

Instead of beginning with a specific 
story or with a script in which every 
situation is built, Chaplin asks: “Do I 
think I can get any feeling out of that 
character ?”’ His procedure may be sum- 
marized : 

1. He begins with “feeling” or emo- 

tion rather than with business or 
situation. 
From emotion he passes to situa- 
tion, speculating upon the kind of 
emotion which may be logical in 
a given situation. 

3. He seeks to fit one situation into 
another by emphasizing emotional 
relationships. 

He thinks like a juggler who does not 
allow his balls to set in a definite pat- 
tern and perhaps that explains why he 
is likely to use eighteen thousand feet 
of film to secure three hundred and 
fifty feet as in City Lights. 

After Chaplin settles upon the char- 
acter he wishes to use, he and his asso- 
ciates gather in the Sweat Room, as 
Chaplin has named an institution pecul- 
iar to the Chaplin studios. It is an 
absolutely bare room, save for a table 
and a few chairs. Particularly to be 
noted is the complete absence of any- 
thing to attract the eye or disturb the 
mind. Even the telephone is discon- 


bh 


nected to insure perfect quiet and free- 
dom from interruption. Here Chaplin 
and his advisers hold protracted discus- 
sions concerning the emotional possibili- 
ties of the character selected as a start- 
ing point for the proposed picture. 
Often these debates begin early in the 
morning and continue weil into the eve- 
ning, always in the stark atmosphere of 
the Sweat Room. So it goes on for days 
and weeks. After a time ideas begin to 
unfold and slowly develop into tangible 
working plans. One idea follows upon 
another. Even after the production of 
a picture is on in full force, Chaplin and 
his staff continue to hold daily con- 
ferences in the Sweat Room and some- 
times right up to the date when the 
film is ready for release. 


When Chaplin started out in cinema, 
he had no particular ideas as to style. 
The public immediately accepted him as 
a great clown. But with the passing of 
the years he has developed wings that 
have lifted the character Charlie into 
the company of Shakespearian fools, 
among whom he takes his place as a 
pensive symbol of the underdog. 

It is Charlie Chaplin’s distinction to 
have given cinema its one great comic 
creation in the character of Charlie, the 
grotesque little image of the average 
man that has flitted its way through The 
Kid, The Circus, The Pilgrim, and The 
Gold Rush to immortality among the 
precious things of imaginative art. To 
spectators the world over he is the one 
indispensable element in any picture in 
which he may appear. 


Space does not permit a further 
perusal of this article, but we wish 
to recommend it to serious students 
of the silent film, for it follows, 
step by step, from the 
“Sweat Room” of the Chaplin stu- 


so-called 


dios, the producing of a Chaplin 
picture. 


McCall’s (September) “Motion 
Pictures”, by Robert E. Sherwood, 
discusses “Suitable for Children” 
productions. As the author states 
such films are few and far between, 


yet Peter Pan and A Kiss for Cin- 
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derella were lovely and were, as 
well, successful as possible for the 
child. 


Both these worthy films were rejected 
scornfully by American audiences, and 
Mr. Lasky lost money on them; so he 
returned to the production of Clara 
Bow’s lingerie displays. 

On many occasions film observers 
(myself included) have pleaded with 
producers to do a real Alice in Won- 
derland. There is hardly another story 
in all literature that could be adapted so 
magnificently to the screen. We are in- 
variably told, however, that such a ven- 
ture would involve: “It isn’t what the 
public wants.” 

One mustn’t be too harsh with the 
movie producers. They are in business 
to make money, as are so many other 
reputable citizens, and they consequently 
do their utmost to provide pictures that 
will please the greatest number of peo- 
ple, not only on the North American 
continent but in all parts of the world. 
And in the course of their numerous 
researches, they have discovered that 
the one quality which never fails to 
interest all classes of all populations, 
which knows no temporal limitations 
and no political frontiers, is sex appeal. 
It isn’t a sweet thought, but it’s an in- 
escapable one. 


The author leaves us with the 
dismal statement that pictures must 
be made for that vast entity, the 
general public, and not for any 
small section of it as for its chil- 
dren. This obvious fact has been 
biting us since first the cinema be- 
came an established industry. The 
need for a children’s matinee, reg- 
ularly and specifically, is the only 





answer,—another fact that has 


been gnawing at our intellectual 
consciences for many years. Just 
when some one is going to step 
forward and plunge thousands into 
philanthropic production, for that 
is what it will be, is a question. The 
only hope is the educational film 
field. Some day when that field is 
richly supporting its producers they 
may be able to take a fling at the- 
atrical films for children and carry 
them at a loss. 


Peabody Journal of Education 
(September) On the heels of Mr. 
Sherwood’s cry comes Mr. Ferrell 
3olton’s “The Need for Moving 
Picture Theatres for Children”, in 
which the gentleman advocates an 
even greater Eutopia than the mat- 
inee, although the latter is the first 
possible solution. 

There are three possible solutions to 
the problem. The first is the Saturday 
morning matinee for children. The 
movement fostering the Saturday morn- 
ing matinee for children is in progress 
in some of the larger cities, but it should 
be extended to the smaller «ities. This 
adjustment is all right 1: the theatre 
buildings are rearranged. Adjustable 
seats should be added and lighting and 
ventilation should be improved. 

A second solution to the problem 
could be made by establishing a junior 
department in connection with the adult 
theatre on a plan similar to that of the 
junior departments of some of the 
larger and more progressive churches. 

The third suggestion for solving the 
problem is to have separate buildings 
and equipment that are arranged pri- 
marily for the needs and comfort of 
children. This last adjustment would 
be more expensive and may prove im- 
practical, but if no other arrangement 
is made, the welfare of the children will 
demand it. 

This is a scholarly and _ intelli- 
gent discussion and survey, in 
brief, of some of the experiments 
which have been carried on by 
American and foreign interests. 


Atlantic Monthly (September) 
A Tourist In Spite of Himself— 
In Standard Land’, by A. Edward 
Newton, is a whimsical account of 


the author’s very serious impres- 
sions of America as the land of 
blind and hopeless standardization. 
Among the many aspects of Amer- 
ican life discussed, that of the mov- 
ing picture, particularly in its latest 
developments, promises something. 

“And pray do not laugh, dear 
reader, if I mention among the arts 
in which we excel, two which bore 
me unutterably but which I like to 
believe are destined to add to the 
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pleasure and cultivation of hun- 
dreds of millions of people—which 
may, indeed, alter the course of his- 
tory. I refer to what we call ‘the 
movies’—the English, ‘the pictures’ 
—and the use of the radio either 
with or without them. Those of 
us who have enjoyed Disraeli on 
the screen have seen the art of yes- 
terday. What shall we see tomor- 
row? What effect will these things 
have upon the lives of future gen- 
erations? No man living can tell, 
but it will be amazing beyond be- 
lief. What would we not give to 
hear and see the great actors of the 
past, to hear and see the great 
Lincoln deliver his immortal Get- 
tysburg address, to hear and see 
Charles Dickens read his Christmas 
Carol? By means of pictures war 
may be stripped of its glamour and 
revealed in its naked hideousness ; 
a new heaven and a new earth may . 
be created ... .” 

Especially interesting, in the light 
of an experiment with war films 
for children, also reported in this 
issue, is Mr. Newton’s prophecy 
concerning the future of war. 


The Living Age (August First) 
“Children and War Films”, by 
Cesar Santelli, is an experiment by 
the author, reported by him in the 
Mercure de France and translated 
in this issue of the Living Age. 

This experiment was reported, in 
a long article, on the editorial pages 
of the New York Times, Sunday 
July 20, 1930, the author’s four 
conclusions being given in some- 
what abbreviated form. The exper- 
iment as outlined by the experi- 
menter, together with its purpose, 
was as follows: 

What impression do war films make 
upon children and adolescents? How 
does war, which they have kmewn only 
through books and oral traditiam, appear 
to them when they see it depicted on 
the screen? What effect do war scenes 
have on the childish mind? Light has 
been thrown on these difficult questions 
by an experiment based on the showing 
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of Verdun, visions d'histoire, a war film 
generally considered a model of its kind, 
to several hundred school children. The 
children, who ranged 
nineteen years of age, came from lower 
and upper primary schools, ecoles nor- 
males, and secondary schools. 

The experiment was conducted under 
as natural conditions as possible, and of 
the five hundred papers received, almost 
all seemed spontaneous and _ personal. 
It was not a class assignment. The day 
after the performance the pupils were 

- simply asked quite unexpectedly, “What 
are your impressions?’ and then given 
time to write a few lines. It should also 
be noted that almost all the students 
witnessed the film voluntarily, no pres- 
sure having been exerted. Further 
more, their behavior while watching it 
left no doubt but that it interested them 
intensely, though the older ones reacted 
differently from the younger, and the 
boys differently from the girls. The 
latter, more reserved than the former, 
did not often show their emotions, while 
the boys expressed themselves openly, 


from seven to 


sometimes noisily, but never inappro- 
priately. A few brief 
chauvinism occurred, but they were not 


explosions ot 
contagious and found no echo. Long 
applause greeted the appearances of 
Foch, Pétain, Clemenceau, or Driant on 
the screen, but the 
with any hostile manifestation, 
when its role recalled that of a stage 
villain. It should be added, however, 
that some of the children could not al- 
ways tell Germans and French 
and the enemy may have received the 
benefit of the doubt on some occasions. 

Silences also occurred more eloquent 
than noisy demonstrations, particularl 
when the chaplain gave the last rites to 
the dying on the field of battle, and 
during the scenes of civilian 
The sorrowful lines of refugees and the 
evacuation of family estates—such inci- 
dents produced a 
strain. And, at the end, when, as’a sym- 
bol of the return of peace, 
naked trees give way to apple blossoms, 
there was embarrassed silence, as the 
audience wondered whether or not to 
applaud. 

Monsieur Santelli’s 


enemy never met 


even 


apart, 


distress. 


severe emotional 


scarred, 


conclusions 
are best given as he states them. 

What conclusions, if any, are to be 
drawn? Or would it not be better to let 
each read his own lesson from this ma- 
terial? I shall content myself by noting 
down certain results which seem to be 
definitely established. 


’ . 
p< »ssible, 


1. It is always unwise to show war 
films to very young children, even when 
such films are perfectly impartial. There 
is too much danger of awaking dormant 
warlike propensities. 

2. A well planned war film can, since 
it deals with events to which action is 
essential, enlighten the youthful imagi- 
nation as to the realities of war far bet- 
ter than books or oral accounts or even 
direct contemplation of silent, deserted 
battlefields. 

3. The young people who saw Verdun, 
visions d'histoire took away with them, 
for the most part, an impression of the 
horror of war. They considered it a 
crime against humanity. Not 
them desired it for its own sake, though 
they did not all dread it absolutely and 


one of 


irrevocably. 

4. War, when it is presented as ac- 
curately, and therefore as frightfully, as 
incontestably evokes keener 
and more profound reactions tn young 
than representations of 


no question but that 


people 
There is 
feel deeply about war, even when they 


peace. 
people 
hope it will not return. They do not 
feel deeply about peace, even when they 
hope it will last forever. 

We doubtless feel this 
we do not perceive that peace also has 


way because 


its heroes. And even those who can 


conceive of a peace-time heroism im- 
plicity deny it the virtues and grandeur 
of the heroism of war. To me this ts 
the saddest and most disturbing symp 
tom of all. 

Truth is, often, stranger than fic- 
tion. Would it not be an astonishing 
somersault in the affairs of life if 
the much abused and lowbrow 
movies, gone loquacious, should re- 
deem themselves on their ridiculous 
throne to assume that sublime role 
of freeing the nations from war 
which so many worthier mediums 


have attempted so futilely. 


Hygeia (September) “The Mo 
Carl D. 


Clarke, discusses the advantages of 


vies in Medicine”, by 
the film over lantern slides, the ad- 
vantages of photomicrographs, X- 
ray photography, and the inability 
of the talking film, 

efficient, to replace the 
Method and result, together with 


however 
artist. 


theory, are concisely presented. 
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Midweek (September 17) “Now 
Pictures Come Out of Air” by John 
“the truth 
about television”. As would be 
clear, simple 
Daily News’ 


A. Maloney, presents 
expected, this is a 
presentation, in the 
magazine section, of the history, 
method, and problems of television, 


Church Management .( Septem- 
ber) This issue publishes the sec- 
ond and third prize letters concern- 
ing the use of motion pictures in 
One Girard, 
Kansas, and the third prize letter 


the church. from 
from Oil City, Pennsylvania, give 
testimony of the 
take in the 


unquestionable 


place the film must 


church program. 


Close Up (August) Like the /n- 
ternational Review of Educational 
Cinematography, this 
should be reviewed completely each 


magazine 
month to do it justice. It does for 
the theatrical film field 
other publication does. for the edu- 
cational film field, and does it with 


what the 


the same high standard of selected 
material. and the same internation- 
ally-minded viewpoint. Robert 
Herring’s “But 
Different is Needed’, Mark Segal’s 
“The Film”, and 
Clifford Howard’s “Eisenstein in 
Hollywood”, are three titles, chosen 
table of 


item of 


Something Quite 


Future of the 


at random, from a con- 


tents, no single which 
should be overlooked by those wish- 
ing to read the best thought on the 


fiction film the world over. 


Journal of the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture Engineers (Septem- 
ber) Of particular interest to our 
readers should be “The Storage of 
Valuable Motion Picture Film’, by 
J. I. Crabtree and C. E. 
Future 
Changes in the Motion 
Field’, by Franklin S. Irby. 


Ives, and 


“Recent and Economic 
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Movie Makers (September) At- 
called to Mr. 


3ailey’s article, “Educa 


tention should be 
Louis M. 
tional Films”’, 
films. Mr. Paul D. Hugon’s “Tab- 
and Mr. 
Jailey's account of the “Cine Sea- 
School”. 


dealing with medical 


loid Industrial Scenarios’, 


Journal of the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture Engineers (October ) 
Three articles may be selected from 
contents. 

Medical 
Motion Pictures in Color’, by Har- 


the October table of 
“Some Experiments in 
ris B. Tuttle, “Progress in Indus- 
trial and Scientific Cinematography 


in France” by Marcel Abriat, and 


“Some Experiments in Motion 
Photography of the Vocal Cords”, 
by G. Oscar Russel and Clifton 


Tuttle, furnish tructive reading 


for the film student. 


A Very New Procedure in 
Education 
New York University ; Bureau of 
Public Notice has 
been sent to the office of THEr Epvu- 


Information. 


CATIONAL SCREEN by this bureau 
of an article which presents a new 
phase in the expansion of educa 
tional facilities. The Extension is to 
furnish instructors by airplane to 
nearby centers. On four days of 
each week four instructors will be 
sent each day, one being landed at 
one city, a second at a further stop, 
and so on. They will give afternoon 
or evening courses, remain in their 
respective cities until the following 
morning, and will be picked up in 
reverse order to return for day’s 


work at the University. 


\dverse criticism of the scheme 
has been plentiful, but the Univer- 
sity feels that this service of educa- 
tion to many teachers, easily and 
only accessible by plane, will be a 
definite step forward in extension 
vrograms. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Tue Firm Titt Now, by Paul 


Rotha. (Jonathan Cape, Lon- 


don. 15s. ) 


In this book there are 84 stills; 
beautiful stills which recapture, for 
the cinema devotee, the early de- 
lights of The Stone Rider and Steg- 
fried. They alone make this mag 
nificently produced work a memor- 
able record. But there are, a!so, 
310 pages of sincere text, together 
with a number of invaluable ap- 
pendices. (One appendix contains 
a unique list of the most outstand- 
ing films-till-now, with the usually 
unobtainable names of camerameil, 
art-directors, scenarists, etc.) In 

word, this book is a fine job as 
well as a brilliant achievement. 

lhe authors’ task has been to 
give the amateur a background of 
history and theory, the professional 
a book of charming memories and 
the littérateur many hours of grat 
itude 


“7 


Che development of the film is 


considered from the Commercial 
and the Aesthetic viewpoints. Intro 
ductory history is put pithily with 
plenty of needful moralising. Then 
follows an assured analysis of the 
the ab- 


various forms of cinema: 


stract and absolute film, the ciné- 
poem, the ciné-surréalist essay, the 
cartoon, the epic, the document, the 
document-story, the cine-eye and 
raido-ear, the decorative film, the 
irt film, the ciné-fiction film, the 
musical-singing-dancing melange. 


\fterwards, the author details, in 


separate chapters; the American 
fils the Soviet film, the German 
ilm, the French film, the British 


“supported by the flatulent 
Hapdoodle of 


al d by the indifferent coodwill of 


newspaper writers 


the English people”) and “Films 
from other Countries.” 

This must appear to be an ex- 
ceptionally unintelligent review o/ 
Mr. Rotha’s worthwhile effort ; but 


Rotha has written his book to ex- 
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plain cinema and Rotha’s relation 
All that can be done, 
all that remains to be done, is to 
point out how never before has the 
cinéaste been presented with such 
concise information under one at- 
Surely, this is more 
helpful than bickering about some 
personalised, obscure favorite which 
Rotha — now that we know each 
other better we can drop the Mr.— 
has not cataloged. (A stupid form 
of scratching indulged in by many 
London critics, who, if one may re- 
turn cattiness for cattiness, have 
their reasons!) 
lf we must fight with Mr. Rotha, 
in order to show the knockers that 
we are impartial, we would pounce 
authoritative method of 
stating theory. For example, about 
the coming of stereoscopy and large 
screens the author writes, “Grad- 
ually the powerful resources of cut- 
ting and editing will be forgotten 
and instead there will be long 
Is not 
this, however, applying the yard- 
measures of the old to the new? 
No one will deny that the grouping 
of film strips (montage) belonged 
to the fundamentals of the old cin- 
ema, but, with the coming of the 
new cinema, is it not up to us to 
fresh, compelling tech- 
Rotha fears that stereos- 
copy and large screens will elimi- 


to cinema. 


tractive cover. 


on the 


scenes lasting for minutes.” 


discover 


nique ? 


nate the close-up; well, what about 
a non-representational use of light 
which rhythmically sweeps sections 
of the screen into prominence? Is 
it not, therefore, our failure when 
we autocratically reject and define? 
Can we ever feel (rest after roast 
pork) that we have done the most 
vital thing with a theme until we 
have racked ‘our brains for a 
flame-like form fashioned anew for 
the new matter? 

Still, as theory-till-now it is uni- 
formly as excellent as the rest of 
this contribution to all picturegoers’ 
book shelves. 

OsweELL BLAKESTON 
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(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
For F. Titles of Films (A Destiesens | tenes! wen rod 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth cusaren it ee pa ~~ | (18 t0 30) om, 
Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) —= = 
Good News (Bessie Love) (M-G-/| Hard] | rs 
Abraham Lincoln (Walter Hus-| Exeellent Excellent | Excellent M) Screen adaptation of stage mu- . | sie et 
ton) (U. A.) D. W. Griffith's most sical comedy by same name. Absurd | a 
masterful production. Entire life of but entertaining version of college | 
Lincoln, showing the human side of campus life. Light plot of football 
jm great aoe gg oe thy nee as = hero's love affairs overshadowed by 
vatlen ra athe d of the civil youthful humor, comic tricks and 
peeeey SS ay dancing. Songs and varsity drag, | 
war. Historically excellent. Drama- not new but entertaining 
tic and spectacular. One of the 4 
greatest talking pictures yet made. Half Shot at Sunrise (Wheeler| Funny and|/ Probably | Probably 
and Woolsey) (RKO) Burlesque war | silly | funny funny 
Africa Speaks (Paul Hoefler) wine of Mol w x story, laid in Paris and at the front } | 
(Columbia) Graphic filming of Col-| ging Very good |Very good —built solely on the antics, wise- | 
orado-African Expedition through cracks, and occasional vulgarities of | 
almost unpenetrable regions of Cen- these slapstick comedians. So ut-| 
tral Africa. Pygmies and other terly nonsensical that even doubtful | | 
strange tribes including one with scenes are probably harmless. Funny | 
unique duck-billed women are en- for those who like the idiotic and 
countered. Big game caught by the naive type of humor. 
Sanaa to paesegrepied wth wee Lady Surrenders, A (Genevieve | Waste of | No | No 
thrills and excitement Tobin and Conrad Nagel) (Univ) | time | 
. ———— clothes and sets, good act- | 
ing and excellent spoken English. | 
Beau Bandit (Rod LaRocque) | ony fair | Perhaps Hardly are all that can be said for this | 
(RKO) Romantic and none too con- amusing rather boring story—of husbands 
vineing yarn of a Mexican Robin and wives shifting their affections 
Hood whose sense of justice is with no very good reasons shown. | | 
stronger than his own natural in- Cheap playing-up of sex interest, 
stincts. Hero's attempt at Mexican both in story and title. 
dialect is a bit painful, and the ac- | 
tion borders on the burlesque. I Last of the Duanes, The (George | Enter- | Perhaps Hardly 
Brien) (Fox) Thrilling story of | taining . 
Warner rontier days. Young Texas ranger, | 
i Pay PA oe —. Mediocre More or less More or less outlawed for avenging with murder | | 
singing and some songs much re- amusing amusing the death of his father, falls in with | } 
peated — some spoken lines rather highway robbers. Discovering bandit | 
cheap and vulgar as usual, but no chief holds a girl against her will, | 
objectionable sex stuff. He is a decides to rescue her. He succeeds | 
colored jockey and trainer who wins and wins the girl's love. 
a horse-race for his mistress in spite a = 
of two villains, etc. Not one of his sige tee Gaaeia en — Hardly | Inane but More or less 
best films. edy of the Marines in Hawaii— amusing amusing 
, burlesque, with entire dialog in 
Bright Lights (Dorothy Mackaill) Perhaps Better not | No wisecracks and songs—somewhat 
(First Natl.) Musical comedy melo- less vulgarity than is usual in such 
drama of back-stage life and chorus pictures—absurdity and nonsense 
girls—in full. color—starting nm that is funny in spots, and with an | 
South African dance hall and ending elaborate Technicolor ballet on a | 
in New York high life. Some good desert island after a shipwreck ! 
work by Dorothy Mackaill and ; | 
Frank Fay, some funny comedy, Love in the Rough (Robt. Mont-| Amusing | Enter- | Enter- 
hardly suffice to make the picture gomery (M-G-M) Light, entertaining | | taining | taining 
worthwhile. golf comedy. Young clerk by means | 
of his golfing prowess wins love of | 
beautiful and wealthy girl. Good 
Doughboys (Buster Keaton) (M-/ Mediocre Perhaps Probably fun. | 
G-M) Buster Keaton in typical sol- amusing amusing Madam Satan (Kay Johnson-Reg-| Hardly | By no | No 
Sa SS 5 ee inald Denny) (M-G-M) Sublimated | laeens | 
Suneneee of army Nise and trench bedroom-farce melodrama, in De- | | | 
yy en in — and harm- Mille’s worst style—booze, jazz and | 
less, but largely stupid. frequent slapstick—dramatic value 
sacrificed for sex appeal—culminat- | 
For the Love O’ Lil (Jack Mul-| 4 musing Doubtful |No ing in maudlin sensationalism of a| 
hall) (Columbia) Spirited comedy of riotous ball in storm-tossed Zeppe- | 
the matrimonial complications aris- lin, hundreds of guests parachuting } 
ing between a young but old-fash- safely to the ground. Roland Young's 
ioned husband and his ultra modern clever humor and some good acting 
wife. Some drinking scenes and a by Kay Johnson only interesting | 
gay party. | features. 
" Matrimonial Bed, The (Frank | Enter- Better not | No 
Girl of the Goldep West (Ann Hard- | Fairly good | Doubtful No - ‘ 4 Ea 3 | 
ing) (Warner) Excsllent coresning of y Fay) (Warner) Smart French com- | taining 


the old stage melodrama of the 
Western frontier, with skillful act- 
ing, excellent sets and photography, 
and many moments worth watching. 
Unfortunately, Ann Harding has a 
role quite unsuited to her finest tal- 
ents and James Rennie is disappoint- 
ingiy inadequate ag the road agent 
ero. 











edy somewhat misnamed. Fay, sup- 
posed to be killed in a train wreck, 


suffers from amnesia. After five | 
years, during which he marries 
again, returns to his former home. 


Restored to memory he learns his 
first wife is married again. Over- 
whelmed by complications he pre- | 
tends to revert to his unbalanced 
mental state and joins his second | 
wife and children. | 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Melody of the Heart (German 
east) (Ufa) A notable picture from 
abroad—dialog in both German and 
English—telling charming love-story 
of peasant girl and army officer in 
authentic sets and beautiful back- 
grounds of Budapest and the Dan- 
ube. Fine acting, subtle direction 
and unusual camera work make it 
richly worth intelligent viewing 


Moby Dick (John Barrymore) 
(Warner) Talking version of Mel 
ville’s classic. Ahab, maddened with 
hatred for the sea monster that tore 


off his leg pursues the beast with 
insane fury through al! the seas 
Finally capturing his prey, he re 


turns home to find his faithful Pene- 
lope. Filled with realism and grue 
some thrills. 


Monte Carlo (Jeanette MacDon 
ald) (Para) A smart musical comedy 
starring Jeanette MacDonald and 
Jack Buchanan. Good acting by cast 
and clever direction by Ernest Lub 
itsch. Plot concerns a rich count 
who poses as a hairdresser to court 
and win an impoverished countess 
who has run away from her fiance 
Too sophisticated and risque for 
young people. 

Office Wife, The (Dorothy Mackail 


and Lewis Stone (Warner) Rather 
pernicious, and otherwise rather 
dull, story of a Secretary (well 
played by Dorothy Mackail) who 
starts out deliberately to win her 
boss away from his newly wedded 
wife—and succeeds entirely. One of 


industry's impertinent and unwhole- 


some offerings to America’s young 
people. 

Outside the Law (Mary Nolan and 
Owen Moore) (Univ) Above average 
crook-picture, but all the sympathy 
is with the crooks. Hero and her- 
oine live together, relation convince 


ingly shown as platonic. Opens with 
usual swaggering gangster stuff 
cheap wisecracking, terrible English 
etc. But becomes sentimental and 
very human etory The little-boy 
actor is extraordinary, reminding of 
Coogan at his youngest and best 
Pay Off, The (Lowell Sherman) 
(RKO) Another masterful crook 
picture of Sherman's deft, artistic 
creation, needing no sex, undue vio 
lence, or cheap thrill devices usually 
employed. Exceedingly smooth, col 
orful action and character work of 


high class criminals, but the ethics 
are badly distorted—only two hon 
est characters, the young boy and 


girl, lie like veterans to protect the 


crooks. 

Bennett ) 
husband 
marries show girl 
first love, ete., 


Recaptured Love (Belle 
(Warner) The middle-aged 
deserts his wife, 
but comes back to 
etc. Waste of Belle Bennett 

Santa Fe Trail, The 
Arlen) (Para) Above average West- 
ern of Spanish Southwest in Indian 
days, with more real story, comedy, 
and character interest than usual 
Movement slow and fairly convince 
ing, yet with fine suspense and thor 


(Richard 


oughly adequate thrills. Smooth 
villain, healthily detestable—hero 
appealing though very amateurish 
in his acting. 

Scarlet Pages (Elsie Ferguson) 
(First Nat'l) Intensely dramatic 
courtroom drama. Mary Bancroft 


(Miss Ferguson), a lawyer, success 
fully defends a dancing girl accused 
of murdering her supposed father. 
In tracing the reason for the crime 
which is justified by the court, the 
girl is identified as adopted by the 
murdered man but in truth the 
daughter of her defending lawyer 
Ending with acquittal of girl and 
happiness for all 


"For x) Se For 2 For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 te 20) (under 15) 





Beyond 
them 


Interesting | Beyond 
them 


Excellent Good if not} No 
too strong 
Enter- Hardly No 
taining 
Mediocre By no No 
means 
Good of Doubtful Doubtful 
its kind 


Interesting | Doubtful Doubtful 


Hardly No No 


Good if not 
too exciting 


Enter- 
taining 


Good of 
its kind 


Very good Better not | No 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Sea God, The (Richard Arlen) 
(Para) Adventure of South Seas. 
Feud between hero and crooked 
trader, who vie over one girl and 
race in search of pearls. Cannibals 


attack hero’s ship, but when he ap- 
pears in diver’s suit natives worship 
him as a god. Trader arrives, cap- 
tures girl and treasure, but is killed 
by natives. Full of excitement ani 
romance 


Sea Wolf, The 
(Fox) Another super-brute melo- 
drama of Eastern water fronts and 
open ocean—packed with fights and 
gratuitous cruelty — with particu- 


(Milton Sills) 


arly grim ending. Best bits of real 
acting and human appeal are when 
the Sea Wolf is not in the scene. 


Some 


good work by Jane Keith and 
Raymond Hackett. 


Sinners’ Holiday (Grant Withers) 
(Warner) Poor imitation of better 


crook pictures—group of very com- 


mon people and criminals trying to 
heat a living out of the Coney 
Island public Usual wisecracking 
lialog throughout, drawled through 
the nose and the corners of the 
mouth, by Grant Withers especially. 


Painful or amusing, according to the 
spectator 


Spoilers, The (Gary Cooper ) 
Paramount) Old Rex Beach story 
f Alaskan gold rush thrillingly 
lone, with notable character acting, 


and Gary Cooper less wooden than 
isual Longest and most violent 
fist-fight yet sereened—‘sound” ab- 


surd at times—dance-hall and drink- 
ing scenes not overdone, and no ob- 
ectionable sex element 


Sweet Mama (Alice Whi‘te) (First 
Natl.) Burlesque actress falls in 
with racketeers but manages to save 
her lover from them and go straight. 


Silly title for a rather trite and | 
stupid film. 
Sweethearts on Parade (Alice 


White) (Columbia) Poor imitation 
of the girl-in-love-with-sailor films, 
with complications from the doubt- 
ful intentions of a wealthy rounder 
—and Alice White and Marie Pre- 
ost to furnish the sex appeal. 


Three Faces East (Constance Ben- 
nett and Eric von Stroheim) (War- 
ier) Fairly good war-spy story for 
that like that sort—remin- 
iscent of “Inside the Lines’’— 
English girl posing as German spy 
yutwits and kills German-spy-villain. 
Suspense and thrill, but not a not- 
ible picture. Free from objection- 
ible scenes or suggestions. 


Top Speed (Joe E. Brown) (lst 
Natl.) Cheap and silly hash of inces- 


those 


sant wisecracking, and more or less 
risque dialog and situations. Pot- 
boiler farce. May amuse those who 


think Joe Brown is funny. 


What a Widow (Gloria Swanson) 
(U. A.) Goes to Paris for gay life, 
firmly decided not to marry again. 


Has numerous suitors 
ican lawyer 
plications 

rather 
ightly 


lrunkenness 


Marries Amer- 

Farce with many com- 
Funny in Some 
incidents treated 
Over-acting and continuous 
tiresome. Too silly to 
be very entertaining, probably amus- 
Ing to some 


spots. 
risque 


Whoopee (Eddie Cantor) 


(U.A.) 


Sereen musical comedy at its near 
best—all color, and pleasing color— 
ively. elaborate, varied—songs and 


beautiful chorus dancing well done, 
showing Ziegfeld’s ‘‘taste’’ as direc- 
tor Ideal role for Cantor who sup- 


plies in some speeches the only 
risque or vulgar touches. 95% 
wholesome, and the 5% not offen- 


sive 














ee For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Inter- | Perhaps Doubtful 
esting } 
Hardly No No 
| | 
Worthless | No No 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Good of | Good Perhaps too 
its kind | thriller thrilling 
| | 
} 
Worthless | No No 
| 
e 
Worthless No No 
| 
| 
| | 
Fairly | Thrilling | perhaps 
good and enter- 
| taining 
| 
| | 
Cheap | No No 
| | 
| 
| Perhaps Doubtful Not much 
serest 
Excellent Excellent Amusing, 
of its kind = of its kind | probably 


| harmless 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for October 


[329] HOLIDAY (Pathe) 

Philip Barry’s clever play about 
a wealthy New York family and 
the poor young man who proposed 
to break down the bulwarks: of 
their money, has turned into one of 
the finest talkies | have ever seen. 
Ann Harding is one of the few real 
beauties of the screen, and an act- 
ress of charm and brilliance. Mary 
Astor suffers somewhat by com- 
parison, yet her performance is 
decidedly above average—her own 
average, at that. And Robert Ames 
shows to distinct advantage. Others 
of a well chosen and capable cast 


include William Holden, Munro 
Owsley, Edward Everett Horton, 
Hallam Cooley, Hedda Hopper, 


and Mabel Forrest. Certainly worth 
seeing, if the talkie is your idea of 
true entertainment. That is_ the 
ever-present question in my mind. 
Holiday and two or three others 
that have recently rated as 
best represent the finest of every- 
thing from director and cast to 


been 


mechanical devices, and still they 
Holiday is neither a 
It is a photo- 


are not real. 
movie nor a play. 
graphic imitation, and artistic in 
the same degree that a good phono- 
graph record is. If that is the 
ultimate answer to the American 


demand for good entertainment, 
then long live the talkies ! 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


[330] WITH BYRD AT THE 
SOUTH POLE ( Paramount) 
Two cameramen members of the 
Byrd expedition came back to civ- 
ilization with some thirty miles of 
recorded film. From that mass was 
selected approximately eight thou- 
sand feet to tell a tale of a two 


year’s adventure that is at times 
almost fairy-tale-like in its quality. 
The 


plauded, of 


world wondered and = ap- 


course, when word 
came that Byrd had flown across 
the south pole. But to have been 
with his little group on that incred- 
ible flight, to have seen with one’s 
own eyes the creviced ice-fields, to 
have that 
when to lighten the ship, two hun- 


known tense moment 
dred precious pounds of food went 


plunging overboard, to have 
watched through the trapdoor in 
the floor of the plane while the 
commander's tribute to a dead com- 
rade fiuttered down into the still 
whiteness of the Antarctic plain, to 
have flown over the Pole—that was 
the final thrill that the movie cam- 
era had left for a jaded world! 

Willard Van- 


Rucker, who 


The cameramen, 
derveer and Joseph 
worked under the most adverse 
conditions, have done tremendously 
thrilling and beautiful photography. 


likely 


scenes as the blizzard, or the arrival 


One is not to forget such 
of the long awaited ship, the beau- 
tiful ice barrier, or the stark peaks 
Maude 
Emanuel Cohen who edited the film 


of the Queen mountains. 
and made it a real, living, dramatic 
story, deserves the highest praise 
for his work, as does Julian John- 
son for fine titling. The film is 
silent except for an introduction by 
Admiral Byrd himself, and_ the 
voice of Floyd Gibbons during the 
polar flight—the latter quite unnec- 
essary in my opinion,—but so en- 
grossing is the story that one is 
hardly conscious of the lack of 
sound. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


[331] THE BIG HOUSE 
( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
Forerunner of what promises to 
be a series of similar pictures, this 
story of convicts, prison riots, mur- 
ders, and escapes is, in spite of its 
oppressive atmosphere, well done. 
The story lacks conviction, but not 
the action. Wallace Beery, Chester 


Morris, and Robert Montgomery 
carry the burden of the plot as, re- 
spectively, a wife-killer, a thief, and 
a young man convicted of killing 
a pedestrian with his car. Beery 
takes the acting honors in spite of 
stiff competition. Others in the cast 
are Lewis Stone, Leila Hyams, 
Claire McDowell, and J. C. Nugent. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
[332] SAFETY IN NUMBERS 
( Paramount) 
Buddy Rogers and his smile im- 
about to 
With 


uncle 


personate a young man 
inherit twenty-five millions. 
this in mind, his guardian 
sends him to New York for a little 
education so that when he does get 
his money he won’t be too easy a 
mark, the theory being that any- 
body with twenty-five or any other 
number of millions would naturally 
head straight for Broadway. The 
uncle, being wise in his generation, 
selects not one teacher, but three 
three chorus girls who share an 
elegant penthouse apartment. Well, 
it could happen, 1 suppose. Mr. 
Rogers sings at least three songs, 
though why this should be, I know 
no more than you, dear reader. 
\nyhow, the setting is lavish and 
the gowns more so. Roscoe Karns 
and Carol Lombard, to my notion, 
furnish the greatest amount of 
amusement. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 
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[333] SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES 
(First National) 

One of those European romances 
in which a man runs away with 
somebody else’s wife, and steps into 
a peck of trouble at a deserted inn, 
including a murder, missing jewels, 
an English detective, a mysterious 
woman, and a couple of irate hus- 
Billie Dove, 
Leila Blackmer, 


and Clive Brook romp through this 


bands on the trail. 


Hyams, Sidney 
comedy. I’m positive there never 
existed any such detective as Clive 
Brook perpetrates with a straight 
face, but I imagine he knew it all 
the time and couldn’t do anything 
about it. 

(See Film Estimates for September) 
[334] ONE ROMANTIC NIGHT 

( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 

Molnar’s The Swan provides Lil- 
lian Gish with her first talkie ma 
terial. It gives her little to do as 
the princess who is being maneu 
rich match by an 
Conrad Nagel 
as the tutor who loves the princess 


vered into a 
ambitious mother. 
gives probably the best perform 
ance. Rod LaRocque is horribly 
miscast as the prince, and Marie 
Dressler overdoes the mother. O. 
P. Heggie plays a minor role with 
his usual skill. 
(See Film Estimates for June) 


[335] THE SOCIAL LION 
(Paramount ) 
Jack Oakie gets away with an- 
other sweet dumbbell who knows 
everything (I’m thinking of Elmer 
the Great). It’s all right this time, 
but he can’t go on doing it indefi- 
nitely, somebody please take note. 
Here, the village mechanic is taken 
into an exclusive country club be- 
cause he can play polo. Of course 
he misunderstands the _ situation 
and his position, and is very thor- 
oughly put in his place by about as 
nasty a crowd of movie snobs as 
Skeets 


Gallagher teams with Oakie with 


ever infested a_ picture. 


his usual success, and Mary Brian 


is the wistful maiden who eventu- 
ally gets the hero on the rebound. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 


STRICTLY MODERN 
(First National) 
Cousin Kate it was on the stage, 


[ 336 | 


featuring one of those strong-willed 
ladies who are just born managers. 
She’s an authoress, too. She comes 
to visit her cousin and manage the 
latter’s wedding, and ends up by 
falling in love with the groom her- 
self. Not bad in itself, but Dorothy 
Mackaill is not well cast. Julanne 
Johnston, Sidney Blackmer, and 
Warner Richmond are adequate. 
(See Film Estimates for June) 

AUGHT SHORT 


( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
Marie Dressler and Polly Moran 


[337] ¢ 


make rowdy comedy out of a stock 


market story based on Eddie Can- 
tor’s hilarious book, but it should 
be said that Miss Dressler does the 
heavier share of making you laugh. 
Perhaps it would be fairer to say 
that 


expert at slapstick comedy, she is 


although Miss Moran is an 


not the character actress that Miss 
Dressler is. Anita Page and Charles 


Morton 


(See Film 


furnish the love interest. 


Estimates for June) 


LEGION 
(Paramount) 


[338] THE BORDER 
Shades of the good old movies 


that really moved! Here’s action 
again, at last. Galloping horses and 


Che 


creeping 


imprisoned 
villain, the 


outdoor scenes. 
heroine, the 
brawny rescuer—a_ sure-enough 
western, Stanley 


Fields, Jack 


Holt represent degrees of villainy 


and a good one. 
Eugene Pallette, and 
shading from deep-dyed to very 
pale, but justice is impartial in any 
case. Richard Arlen and Fay Wray 
are the lovers. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


[339] THE THREE 


Goldwyn- Mayer ) 


VHOL}) 
(Metro 
lon Chaney finds his voice in a 


revival of one of his silent suc- 
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cesses, the story of three sideshow 
freaks who ran a bird store and 
carried on a strange masquerade to 
cover their dark doings. The pic- 
ture is well done, but perhaps be- 
cause the novelty is gone, it seems 
to lack the interest of the early ver- 
sion. Mr. Chaney is again Echo, 
the ventriloquist, and Harry Earles 
is the midget. Victor McLaglen’s 
place is taken by Ivan Linow as the 
giant. Lila Lee and Elliott Nugent 
complete the cast. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 


THE MAN FROM WYOMING 
(Paramount) 


[340] 


Gary Cooper is well in character 
as the silent man from the open 
spaces who goes to war. There he 
encounters a headstrong: young 
woman with no reason for being 
where she is except a firm deter- 
mination to get into the front lines. 
It’s a good wartime romance, en- 
tirely stereotyped. June Collyer is 
attractive as the girl, even if she 
didn’t do one useful thing to war- 
rant all her strutting in uniform. 
I'll take that back, on second 
thought. She did sew a button on 
Mr. Cooper’s coat. 

(See Film Estimates for September) 
[341] LOVE AMONG THE 

MILLIONAIRES (Paramount) 


| remember saying several years 
ago in reviewing a Clara Bow pic- 


ture, that she was too good to be 
true, and after seeing her latest, I 
still think so. She was. Talkies 


have done Miss Bow little good to 
date, and will do less if they con- 
tinue to be as bad as this one. 
Erwin Stuart and Skeets Gallagher 
have been funnier in a better cause 
before this. Mitzi Green as the 
child terror could be omitted en- 
tirely. In fact, if they hadn’t made 
this picture at all, I could still be 
happy. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
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Picture No. 24. International 
Artprints Catalog. “The Healing 
of the Blind.” From the Orig- 


inal Painting by Hans Lietzmann. 


GREAT 
CHANGES 


ARE TAKING PLACE IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


HE Latest ACHIEVEMENTS OF ALL 
al in fine arts being put to use in 
the public schools of America. 

Is Religious Education keeping pace 
inthis progress? 

In answer to this question, we an- 
nounce the publication of a new and 
remarkable series of sixty photo- 
chrome pictures from the paintings of 
the renowned artist, Hans Lietzmann. 

The first edition of these sixty art 
pictures, in seven colors, has already 
been fully subscribed in Europe. 


International Artprints are now 
offering, with the exclusive subscrip- 
tion rights, the first American Edition. 
Large and small sizes are available. 

Send coupon for full information 
with subscription and price list. 


INTERNATIONAL ARTPRINTS 


59 East Mapison STREET Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 











INTERNATIONAL ARTPRINTS | 
59 East Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me free information about your Relig- 
ious Artprint Series, with subscription and price lists. 
Name 
Address____ 
City and State 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. Dean McCiusky 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y. 











Visual Instruction in New York City 


Assistant Director of 


N THE work of the Board of 

Visual Instruction in New York 
City the stress has been laid almost 
entirely upon visual aids as a me- 
dium for teaching and as a means 
of instruction. Their supplemen- 
tary use as a means of school en- 
tertainment depends largely upon 
the individual principal. The func 
tion of the Bureau in this respect 
is regulatory to a certain extent, 
but does not assume any very large 
proportion of our work. 

On the other hand in the field 
of actual teaching, New York has 
definitely organized visual aids. 
This organiation, broadly speaking, 
covers three basic points: 

1. Selection and evaluation of 

material. 

2. Administration and distribu- 

tion of material. 

3. Method in the use of material. 

In selecting and evaluating vis 
ual aids the following standards 
have been stressed: First and fore 
most, correlation with the course of 
study. We have begun with the 
syllabus and worked out from it. 
Primarily, we are not looking for 
visual aids, we are trying to teach. 
Definite topics required in each 
While it 


might be interesting and. stimulat 


grade must be covered. 


ing and delightful to cover all hu 
man knowledge, the limitations of 
time and space must be taken into 


l. A paper read to the National Academy 
of Visual Instruction at its Tenth Annual 
Meeting held in Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 25- 


26. 1930. 


RitA HocCHHEIMER 


consideration and our scope limited 
to these subjects which the schools 
require. Further, the topic must 
be presented in such a way as to 
stress that phase which the teacher 
considers worthwhile. A film on 
bread-making, for instance, may: be 
exceedingly interesting and yet not 
be accepted by us because it is too 
technical. We had the experience 
recently of rejecting about half a 
set of lantern slides on flour because 
they showed too many details of 
the process of milling. For voca- 
tional students they would have 
been excellent. So our visual aids 
must be carefully correlated and 
graded. 

Further, they are grouped and 
combined. It is not enough to send 
to the schools a set of a few hun- 
dred lantern slides on nature study 
or fifty or sixty strip films on his- 
tory. Our lantern slides are 
grouped into sets of ten or twelve 
for a given lesson. The ambitious 
teacher supplements them, the 
teacher lacking in initiative at least 
has that much at hand whether she 
adds to it or not. A small group 
of slides tends to a lesson and away 
from a lecture. 

Lists are sent to the schools, not 
merely of certain aids that may be 
secured, but of visual material ar- 
ranged in lesson topics. Lately we 
have gone so far as to send these 
lists with definite page references 
co the syllabus. 

This is the ideal and plan which 


forms the basis of our selection of 


Visual Instruction 


material in New York. How far 
have we actually gone in this direc- 
tion? We had twelve film courses 
for 35 millimeter films, each of 
approximately twenty lessons, and 
most of the lessons consisting of 
two reels. Then two things hap- 
pened almost simultaneously — the 
introduction of the 16 milliméter 
projector and film and the revision 
of our course of study. All the 
new syllabi are not yet published. 
As they appear we adapt our old 
film courses to them and try to se- 





PATHE 


Motion Pictures 
for 
Education 
and 
Entertainment 





PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc.(ES1030) 
35 West 45th St., New York City 


Please send information to 
Name 
Address 


Projector, 35mm or 16mm 
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RUSSIAN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Full particulars from: 
Educational Film 
Department 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











cure new material, 16 millimeter 
films as well as 35 millimeter films. 
This is being done in geography and 
in nature study. The geography 
syllabus states : 

“Dealing as it does with places, 
peoples, methods of transportation, 
products, industries, climates gen- 
erally remote from the experience 
of the pupils, geography, perhaps 
more than any other subject in the 
curriculum, demands definite and 
accurate visual concepts on the part 
of the pupil in order to give him 
its true educational value. Fortu- 
nately it is a subject for which nu- 
merous visual aids are readily avail- 
able. The use of these renders the 


ia oe 


subject easier of comprehension 
and stimulates interest.” 

The new nature study syllabus 
says: 

“Teachers should make every ef- 
fort to obtain concrete material to 
lf it is not 
practical to present the object, then 


illustrate their lessons. 


a good picture, a slide, a stereo- 
graph, or a motion picture may usu- 
ally be obtained.” 

Along with the films we have be- 
gun to select lantern slides and strip 
film. As yet our stress has been 
on the lantern slides available from 
the New York State Department 
of Education. Five good schools 
are using these in the fourth year 
geography. Representatives meet 
monthly to compare results and 
criticize the slides. It is our hope 
at the end of this school year to 
have the task of selection for the 
fourth year completed and an ap- 
proved set ready for city-wide use. 
We shall then go on to the fifth 
year and the upper grades. 

Similarly strip film material is 
now being critically organized for 
fourth year geography. This, how- 





Every Reader of 


other series. 





— i 
DENOYER-GEPPERT 


The Educational Screen 
will be interested in pages 61 to 64 of the 
DENOYER-GEPPERT 


Illustrates in full color history and geography maps, globes and pictures 
list of which includes the Lehmann, Wachsmuth, Fraas, Tauber, Pichler and 


BIOLOGY BLUE BOOK 7B 


Charts, Models, Slides, Bones, 


Write for the catalog dealing with your 


seceenoeane oo TO 


CATALOG NO. 7 


Also Ready 


Specimens 
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ever, has not yet been carried quite 
so far along. 
of stillilm has been found to fit 


Only a small group 


our needs. 

In New York schools much stress 
is now being put on health educa- 
tion. The Superintendent of 
Schools recently in a general cir- 
cular on health education sent in- 
structions to Principals and District 
Superintendents that “visual in- 
struction be employed for teaching 
hygiene.” With this in mind, both 35 
millimeter’ and 16 millimeter films 
have been selected for health edu- 
cation and a sample set of posters 
selected which teachers may con- 
sult. As yet the new syllabus in 
health education is not available 
and we are waiting for it in order 
to correlate visual aids more closely 
with it. Although there are a few 
good strip films, we have found that 
visual aids in this field give in gen- 
eral an undue emphasis on physi- 
ology and structure. So far as we 
have been able to discover there is 
very little material in health educa- 
tion suited to the younger chil- 
dren. Perhaps the Academy itself 
or the N. E. A. can address itself 
to this problem. 

So much for the selection of ma 
terial. gut education (visual as 
well as other forms) is not static. 
Our material is constantly being 
critically examined and re-evaluated 
by those on the firing line in the 
classroom. We are proud of allow- 
ing a sufficient elasticity so that we 
may rectify errors of judgment, 
substitute new material when it ap- 
pears, or edit and change if that 
seems best. All visual aids sent to 
the schools are reported on—tilms 


immediately after showing, lantern 


held, mentioning The Educational Screen slides and strip film after they have 
been in the school a_ reasonable 


time—a week or a month as the 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 


case may be. 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION AIDS y 


How do the schools receive ma- 
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terial? Films are sent out on a 
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beginning of the term, and based 
on the school’s demands. Lantern 
slides are sent to a small group of 
schools on requisition of the Prin- 
cipal, approved by the District Su- 
perintendent. Our funds have 
been insufficient to meet the gen- 
eral need, but have been supple- 
mented by the Museums, the State 
Department of Education and funds 
supplied by the individual school, 
parents’ associations, etc. This 
year a special visual instruction 
supply list has been established and 
it is hoped that this will grow so 
that eventually school needs in vis- 
ual instruction will be adequately 
if not completely met through the 
regular budgetary allowance. It is 
my conviction that this will mean 
a recognition of visual instruction 
that will go far toward securing 
for its rightful recognition as an 
essential and integral part in school 
work. There will always be room 
for auxiliary agencies like the Mu- 
seums to enrich and enlarge the 
prescribed and therefore necessarily 
limited school curriculum. 


We send out general suggestions 
in method for the use of films and 
With each film we 
send outlines. Once a term we 


lantern slides. 


hold a conference attended by rep 
resentatives of all schools receiving 
our service. Also a small group of 
teachers is assigned to the Museums 
for training. By constant super- 
vision and school visiting we stress 
the need for good teaching method 
based. on sound psychological ap 
proach. Many schools devote one 
monthly conference a year to visual 
instruction. One Training School 
for Teachers has definitely co-oper- 
ated with our Bureau in introduc- 
ing visual instruction into the Model 
School. 


this with presentation of methods 


It is hoped to co-ordinate 


in visual instruction in the theory 
department. This, I take it, is the 
hope of the future. We must train 


our teachers so that they will con- 
sider visual instruction a part of 
their work, an integral part of it, 
not an excrescence upon their 
teaching. Our student teachers 
must know this field as they do 
other phases of education if they 
are to utilize properly the visual 
aids which are being prepared and 
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organized for them. We need 
teachers who not only know that 
a stereopticon will not explode ii 
the lamp is adjusted, but who have 
mastered as well the pedagogy un- 
derlying its use. I fear we have 
made only a half-way start toward 
this in New York. Much still 
awaits to be done. 


Textual Lessons in Geography Reviewed With Slides 


MariE GANSS 
Garfield School, Forest Park, Ill. 


For an excellent review, espec- 
ially in geography, I find the use of 
slides very beneficial. After a cer- 
tain group of states or a country 
has been studied, I select the slides 
which correlate directly with what 
we have emphasized in the class. 
As each slide is shown the pupils 
identify it if they have sufficient 
data, otherwise I give the class the 
title of it. 


sion, the class taking notes. 


There is a brief discus- 
After 
all the slides are shown, a limited 
time is given to glance over the 
notes. Then a test is given. 


The following is a list of the 


slides of the North Central States, 
the test questions and answers: 


SLIDES 


Ohio 
129—Trainload of coal for Lake Su- 
perior consumption, Conneaut. 
131—Crude Rubber, Akron. 
132—Building up an automobile tire in 
rubber plant, Akron. 
133—Manufacturing rubber boots and 
shoes, Akron. 
134—Method of placing’ material in 
furnace, plate-glass works, Ross- 
ford. 
135—Inspecting plate-glass after pol- 
ishing, Rossford. 
Illinois 


139—State Street, Chicago. 
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140—Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
142—-Splitting back-bones and final in- 
spection of hogs, Chicago. 
144—-Making link sausage, Chicago. 
148—Building dikes, East St. Louis. 
Michigan 
149—-Harvesting celery, Kalamazoo. 
150—Assembling room, getting chassis 
ready for engine, Cadillac auto- 
mobile, Detroit. 
155—A mile underground, copper ore, 
Calumet. 


A Message to 
Biologists 


Completed at last—aft- 
er six years of scientific 
labor — a series of silent 
biological school films vis- 
ualizing standard text 
dealing with high school 
biology and hygiene. 


New Features — New 
Developments — never be- 
fore offered to the teach- 
ers. 


Films are from 400 to 
500 feet in length, each 
representing a definite 
unit lesson. They may be 
projected in 5 to 7 min- 
utes thus providing ample 
time for careful discussion 
between teacher and class 
on the subject just pre- 
sented. 

They illustrate biological facts 
which cannot be visualized ade- 


quately either by lantern slides 
or still pictures. 


All subjects are printed on 
standard Safety film stock; they 
are available on both 35mm. 
and 16mm. film material. 


The first group of ten pictures 
are now ready for distribution. 
Rental Price:—$1.00 per subject 
per day, plus_ transportation 
both ways. 


Write for information in re- 
spect to nearest Distributor. 


HERM’S BIO-CINEMA 
SOUND PRODUCTS, Inc. 
American Bank Building 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


Chas. F. Herm, Cinema 
Biologist, President 





15¢-—Pouring molten 
moulds, Linden. 


copper into 


Wisconsin 
161—Digging ditch with tractor and 
laying drain tile. 
Minnesota 
162—Load of logs, Kettle River. 
166—Potato digging machine, Moor- 
head. 
167—Nicollet and Minneapolis. 
Iowa 
170—General 
Keokuk. 
171—Fifteen large generators supplied 
with power from dam, Keokuk. 


view of power dam, 


Missouri 
175—Picking, sorting and _ packing 
apples. 
176—Shaft house, smelter and tailing 
pile, zinc and lead mines, Joplin. 
Kansas 
185—Cattle and feeding pens, Man- 
hatten. 
186—Cowboy and horse holding a las- 
soed cow. 


TEST 


1—To what place was the trainload of 
coal going in the first slide? 


2—In what place was the crude rub” 


ber shown? 

3—What was being done in the rubber 
plant in Ohio? 

4—At what place was the manufactur- 
ing of rubber boots and shoes tak- 
ing place? 

5—What did you see at the plate- 
glass works at Rossford, Ohio? 

6—What is done to the glass after 
polishing ? 

7—What street did you see in Chi- 
cago? 

8—Tell all you remember about the 
three slides on the stock yards, 
Chicago. 

9—What is being done in East St. 
Louis, Ill. ? ; 

10—Where was celery being harvested? 

11—Where is the Cadillac automobile 
plant located? 

12—-How far underground was the cop- 
per mine in Calumet, Mich.? 

13—What is being done in the second 
copper slide? 

14—Describe the scene of the Wiscon- 
sin slide. 

15—What did you see at Kettle River? 

16—Describe the two slides you saw 
of the Keokuk Dam in Iowa. 
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17—What three things were being dome 
to the apples in one of the Minne- 
sota slides? 

18—What kinds of mines were shown 
in the Joplin slide? 

19—-In what state were the cattle feed- 
ing pens? 


20—Describe the last slide 


ANSWERS 
1—Lake Superior. 
2—Akron. 
3—Making automobile tires. 
4—Akron. 


5—Placing material in furnace 

6—Inspected for flaws. 

7—State Street. 

8—(1) Cattle (2) Splitting back-bones 
(3) Making sausage. 

9—Building dikes of sand bags 

10—-Kalamazoo, Mich. 

11—Detroit, Mich. 

12—One mile. 

13—-Pouring melted copper into moulds. 

14—Digging ditch with tractor and 
laying drain pipe for the draining 
of marshes. 

15—Load of logs on sled 

16—(1) General view of power dam 
(2) Fifteen large generators sup- 
plied with power from dam. 

17—Picking, sorting and packing ap- 
ples. 

18—Lead and zinc 

19—Kansas. 

20—Cowboy and horse holding a las- 
soed cow. 

The children really enjoy a les- 
son of this kind, and benefit by the 
“picture review.” The questions 
asked recall to the mind a visual 
image of the slides which are an 
excellent aid in the teaching of 


geography. 


Recent Writings 


“Visual Materials for Schoolroom 
Use,” by H. Emmett 


September Normal Instructor and Pri- 


3rown in the 


mary Plans is a concise article on the 
kinds of projection material available 
“Many persons have come to regard 
visual education as merely the projec- 
tion of still or motion pictures,” states 
the author. “However, it should be 
borne in mind that much of the other 
types of visual aid can, and frequently 
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must, be developed by the teacher and 
ker students, even if a visual education 
department is already functioning.” 
The types of projection 
treated by him are: 


material 


still pictures (glass 


lantern slides and film slides); mo- 
tion pictures (standard and narrow 
widths); lantern slide and film slide 


projectors; motion picture machines, 
and screens. 
dvantages of each are 
r with prices. 

“Visual 
Reitze, appears in the 
ment of Visual Education, the Septem- 


The advantages and dis- 


given, togeth 


Arnold W 


regular Depart 


Education,” by 


ber issue, conducted by A. G. Balcom 
in the New Jersey Journal of Education 
Defining visual education as “the effec 
tive and efficient use of those means 
of teaching which are based primarily 
on the sense of vision,” the write: 
gives a partial list of those aids: mo- 
tion pictures, 


specimens, flat pictures, excursions 


slides, models, charts, 
Although visual aids have been used 
since teaching began, it is only quite 
recently that their true value and im 
portance have been recognized, as a 
result of 


worthwhile by a number of 


which it has been found 


cities to 





Model D—for glass slides 


SPENCER 
ey 


New York Chicago 





PERFECT PROJECTION ASSURED 
With These 
CLASSROOM LANTERNS § 


Models I or DA—for filmslides 
Model DC—for glass slides and filmslides 


Model Q—for opaque material only 
Model QA—for opaque material and glass slides 


work. A new catalog 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


San Francisco 


establish a department of Visual Edu- 


cation, with a director. 

Some of the pedagogical concepts 
upon which visual education is based 
ire brought out, such as he stimula- 
tion ot interest and imitation, and the 
teaching of observation. 

The article concludes with the state- 
ment that visual education, as a vital 
force in education, is still in its in- 
fancy but as more educators see its 
ossibilities, its growth will be rapid. 

“The Use of Visual Aid,” by Helene 
Nichols in the State Educa 


tion for June, 


Vew York 
is an interesting account 
of how visual aids were used in a pro} 
ect on animals carried out by grade 1A 
The project began with the discussion 
other animals. 


~ pets at home and 


which lead to a visit to the zoo. Be- 


fore the trip pictures of yarious ani 
mals to be seen were put on the bul- 
letin board Slides of the animals 
were also shown, both before and after 
the visit. Further, the children made 
drawings of the particular animal 
studied to accompany their simple 


writeups of the trip 


“Using Films and Slides in the 


Teaching of History,” by Rose D. Jehle 
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in the September issue of the Bulletin 
of High Points gives a number of 
sources where suitable films and slides 
may be purchased or borrowed. The 
writer also gives the following helpful 
hints as to the procedure of using 
slides. Before the teacher chooses a 
group of slides he must decide what 
dominant ideas he wishes the students 
to obtain them. The number 
used depends on how many ideas are 
to be stressed in connection with each 
The next step is to arrange the 
slides in definite sequence for use. After 
the work is finished there should be 
some sort of organization, such as a 


from 


slide. 


(Concluded on page 253) 
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+ “ 
Conducted by Dwicut R. FuRNEss 
Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 
T i aie become valuable classroom acces- make his own records. The an- 

Oy rojec Ors sories. The price is low enough nouncement states that “any sound 


Boys and girls like to give shows. 
After the circus has left town there 
is usually a revival of back-yard 
and basement circuses by children. 
Movie shows, too, have a great ap- 
peal for youngsters. Well-meaning 
parents have often bought for their 
children toy projectors using stand- 
ard size film. 

These work fairly satisfactorily 
and are safe so long as nonflam- 
mable film is used. However, the 
young exhibitor soon gets tired of 
the films that come with the ma- 
chine and a search for new films 
is made—possibly some discarded 
by a theater or a piece donated by 
the professional movie man. The- 
ater film because of the fireproof 
construction of the projection ma- 
chine is not non-flammable film and 
its use is always accompanied by 
some risk when used in open pro- 
jectors such as toy projectors usu- 


ally are. 
A short time ago the Q. R. S.- 
DeVry Corporation announced 


some toy projectors using 16mm 
film and ranging in price from $6.50 
to $33.00. Now the announcement 
comes that the Eastman Kodak has 
placed on the market a Kodatoy 
projector also using 16mm film and 
selling for $12.00. This projector 
uses an ordinary automobile head- 
light and is hand cranked. How- 
ever, motors may be attached if one 
desires. Both of these concerns 
are also'providing rolls of film for 
the projectors in different lengths 
at prices ranging from 30c up. 
While these projectors have been 
introduced primarily as toys there 
is no reason why they should not 


and the equipment simple enough 
so that groups of two or three stu- 
dents might be provided with a pro- 
jector and given a few reels of 
teaching films for them to run and 
study by themselves. Films and 
projectors in laboratory work might 
be provided for individual groups 
to supplement the study of the ma- 
terial at hand. 


given films to take home for study 


If children are ever 


one might imagine Tom saying to 
Joe, “Come on over tonight,” and 
Joe replying, “Aw, I can’t. I’ve 
got six reels of movie home work 


to work at.” 


Sound for Amateurs 


With the theaters showing sound 
pictures it is not surprising that the 
movie makers’ thoughts 


toward 


amateur 
reproducing 
There 


should turn 
sound with his home movies. 
are already on the market various 
turn-tables that may be attached to 
projectors which allow one to se- 
cure sound reproduction with 16mm 


projecting machines. The films 
and records, however, must be 


rented or purchased as the record- 


ing of sound has not yet been 


brought within the scope of ama- 
teur equipment. 


Sound recording outfits are 


bound to come. How soon depends 
on how far along different manu- 
facturers are with their experiment- 
the 
home recording has been announced 


ing. <A step in direction of 
by the Victor division of the Ra- 
dio Corporation this fall with the 
introduction of a home recording 


phonograph which permits one to 


—no matter by whom created—may 
be immediately played and may be 
played as often as you choose.” 
Maybe sometime in the near future 
someone will put on the market a 
phonograph with a recording at- 
tachment such as this that can be 
synchronized with a movie camera 
and then talking home movies will 


move a step nearer. 


Home Work and Films 


Just before the close of school 
one afternoon a teacher showed her 
class a reel of teaching films hav- 
ing to do with wheat-growing and 
bread-making. When the showing 
was over she told the children to 
put down that night on paper their 
recollections of those things in the 
film that had most impressed them. 


The next morning the children 
returned bringing with them draw- 
ings, paper cut-outs, and other illus- 
trations supplementing and showing 
things about wheat-growing and 
bread-making that had been sug- 
gested to them from scenes of the 
film. The work done by the chil- 
dren left no doubt in the teacher’s 
mind of the effectiveness of motion 


pictures for teaching purposes. 


Movies of Field Trips 


Motion pictures are an excellent 
way of recording observations made 
on field trips in permanent form. 
The biology teacher knows by ex- 
perience that some of the field ma- 
terial wanted for study is abundant 
one year and the next year may be 
hard to find or unsatisfactory. Then 
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too, the encroaching of the real 
estate developments will often ob- 
literate sections where interesting 


material is to be had. 


If the biology teacher has an 
amateur movie camera or can secure 
one from a member of the class, 
it is well to appoint the most expe- 
rienced photographer in the class as 
official camera man for the expedi- 
tion. Let this student make a pho- 
tographic record of the things 
found, the locality in which they 
are found and other things of in- 
terest in connection with it. Later 
in reviewing the trip the teacher 
can use these films for refreshing 
the minds of the students about the 


things that were seen. 


If this is done for a number of 
years the records of many excur- 
sions may be combined into one 
and so the students given the bene 


fit of seeing specimens from thosé 








seasons in which a particular plant 
or animal life flourished the best. 
Then, too, such a procedure will 
suggest to students that they make 
their own films during their vaca- 
tion and bring them back for study 


by the class during the school year. 


School Department 
ncluded from page 251) 


general discussion, or 


> 


, , , 
anything a teachers ingenuity sug- 


“Visual Aids in Geography,” by W. 
M. Gregory, has been included among 
the articles reprinted in the pamphlet 
on Geography from the Proceedings of 
the Ohio Educational Conference 
(Tenth Annual Session). The points 
covered are the General Relations of 
Geography, the Course of Study and 
th 


the Visual Aid, the 


graphic Visual Aids—field trips, maps, 


[ypes o! Geo- 


wall charts and graphs, pictures, lan- 


tern slides, and motion 


pictures. 
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Two Unusual Bargains 


A portable, fireproof {as- 
bestos) projection booth, 
In first-class condition. 
Allows room for two 
persons and projector. 
Cost, new—$45.00. Offered 
at $15.00 


A Model “B” Bausch and 

Lomb stereopticon in 

practically perfect condi- 

tion, with metal case 

complete. 
Cost, new—$70.00. Offered | 
at $40.00 | 
A really extraordinary op- 
portunity to obtain this excel- | 
lent equipment at a_ great 
saving in price. 
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Your Pupils Can’t Spend a Day, Traveling in the 
United States and Europe 


But you can give them Traveling Educational Movies, both sound and silent on every 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 








The “Stillfilm” in Teaching 


(Epitor’s Note: We have ex- 
tracted the following from a very 
interesting sales-circular received 
from Stillfilm, Inc., 1052 Cahuenga 
Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. It is 
most refreshing to find—in a pain- 
phlet written expressly for sales 
purposes — such unmistakable evi- 
dence that the company under- 
stands quite accurately what visual 
education is all about, and knows 
the field it is trying to serve. 

Doubtless many teachers, read- 
ing the extract below with profes- 
sional eyes, may find cause for criti- 
cism here and there on academic or 
scientific grounds. But, such criti- 
cism is quite disarmed by the com- 
pany’s frank and ingenuous state- 
ment on the opening page of the cir- 
cular—“The following lesson was 
originally intended for the use of 
Stillfilm salesmen. However, we had 
so many demands for copies that 
we decided to print it for general 
distribution. We make no pedagog- 
ical claims or apologies.”’ ) 


STILLFILM LESSON ON PERU 

Peru, children, is a very interesting 
country. It has a most fascinating his- 
tory. Who has ever heard of the Incas 
and Pizarro? (If any one responds, 
give him a few minutes to tel! about 
these.) 

Would you boys and girls believe me 
when I say that this land of Peru was 
once inhabited by one of the most civ- 
ilized tribes of Indians? These In¢li- 
ans were called Incas. The Incas were, 
like the Aztecs of Mexico, far above 
the other Indians of the New World 
in culture and education. They lived 
in cities which contained good streets, 
fine buildings, and temples. They had 
a well organized government with an 
emperor at its head. They had a sys- 
tem of writing. They had well devel- 


oped mines and worked the precious 
metals into jewelry and decorations. 
They knew nothing of the white race. 
They had reached their high state of 
civilization by themselves. Just think 
of a race of Indians, away out across 
the ocean, who had never heard of Eu- 
rope, but had learned to make swords, 
build buildings, read and write. These 
people were very happy, until one day 
the Spaniards landed on their coast. 
The Spaniards were led by a man 
named Pizarro who, with his follow 
ers, was in search of gold. These 
Spaniards were greedy for riches and 
had no respect for the Incas. By 
trickery, Pizarro and his handful of 
soldiers, with their cannon, armor and 
horses took from the Incas their lands 
and treasures. The Spaniards made 
slaves of the natives, killed and mis- 
treated them to the point where the 
proud Incas became indolent, ambi- 
tionless and lost all of their finer 
qualities. 

But, children, let us get to the Still- 
film. Let us know Peru as we find 
it today. It is no longer a Spanish 
province, but like our country, it is a 
republic. 

Stillfilm 1 

You are all familiar with the map 
of South America. Let us just look 
at this outline for a moment. Who 
will pass to the screen and show us 
in what direction we live from Peru? 
Would 
we need to pass through the Canal 
to reach Peru? Will someone els¢ 


Where is the Panama Canal? 


give us an idea as to where the Andes 
run through Peru? 


Stillfilm 2 

“The Ancient Peruvians built splen- 
did palaces for their kings.” See the 
picture. It doesn’t look like the pal- 
ace of a king; does it? Still, how 
many of you have ever seen a ruined 
castle? Not a great difference, is 
there? The marvelous thing about 
these buildings in Peru is the fact that 
primitive people were able to lift these 
great stones and stand them one on 


—~p 
the other. They had no cranes or ele- 
vators like we have today. How they 
did this work is a puzzle. Notice the 
people. They are mountain people. 
Their costumes are those of the Per- 
uvian farmer. As you will see later, 
the people of the cities of Peru dress 
very much like the people of all other 
cities. What are these animals we see 
here? Yes, llamas. We won't talk 
about the llama now because we will 
come across him again later. 
Stillfilm 3 

You see, boys and girls, Peru, like 
most countries, has different activities, 
depending on the nature of the coun- 
try. Men everywhere adapt them- 
selves to the nature of their surround- 
ings. If they live in the mountains 
If they 


live on fertile land they—what? Yes, 


they mine, cut lumber, etc. 


farm. So it is in Peru. Peru is inoun- 
tainous. Between the mourtains and 
the sea is a plateau; farming is the 
principal activity on the plateau. Here 
we see the Peruvian farmers cutting 
and carrying away the sugar cane. No- 
tice the costumes of these people. Are 
they like the costumes of our farmers? 
[hese people live near the cities. What 
does that mean? What are the cows 
doing in the field? Of course; those 
Are oxen used 
for farm work in our country? 
Stillfilm 4 

Read the title. Why do you think 
the author points out that Peruvian 
cotton is noted for its long, strong 
fibre? Yes, this kind of cotton is much 
better than short fibre cotton. It is in- 
teresting to notice that a cotton field 
in Peru is just about the same as a 
cotton field in Alabama or Imperial 
Valley. Cotton is a valuable product 
and any country that can raise cotton 
Why? 

Notice the workers in this picture. 
Their faces look somewhat like those 


are oxen, not Cows. 


is indeed fortunate. 


of some other race of people. What 
race? Yes, Chinese. Well, children, 
probably there is a good reason for 
this. Open your geography books to 
a map of the world. Find North 
America 
Now put it on the Behring Sea. They 


Put your finger on Alaska. 
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tell us that at one time Asia and North 
America were joined by land at this 
point. They go further and say that 
away back before history was even 
wandered on 
down through Alaska into Canada, 
through the United States, through 
Mexico and down into South America. 
They settled in various places on both 
continents. When the 
came, hundreds of years later, they 
found this race of people scattered far 
and wide in the New World The 
white called Indians 
Have you ever closely studied the pic- 
ture of an Eskimo. Doesn’t he look 
something like an Oriental? Maybe, 
children, that explains why these Per- 


dreamed of, people 


white people 


people them 


uvian cotton-pickers look like Chinese 


Stillfilm 5 

Isn't it interesting, boys and girls, to 
note that all people do weaving? It 
seems that wherever you go you find 
that certain of the people are weavers. 
Primitive peoples the world over 
weaved cloth, 
shawls in about the same manner. The 


baskets, and rugs or 


shown in this picture live in 
What is this wo- 


people 
what part of Peru? 
man doing? The man is weaving a 
What's a poncho? Yes, it is 
a blanket like the woman is wearing 


poncho. 


over her shoulders. Indians are very 


fond of wearing blankets as wraps. 


Stillfilm 6 
Ah! Here we are I am glad to 
see this title. I know you will be in- 


terested in the llama. Look well, now, 
at the title. 

The llama is a very valuable ani- 
mal As the title states they ar 
beasts of burden. They are especially 
mountain work. Of 
course, I need not tell you that this 


picture is taken in the high Andes 


valuable for 


Everything in the picture tells you 
that. The llama is valuable for an 
other reason. Who can tell? Yes, the 
woo! 

people in this 


Everybody study th 


picture Keep your hands down, just 
look at the people. Now; who will 
tell us what the picture tells you about 
these people? We want to hear about 
Fine. 

Well, boys and girls, what do you 
think of thes 


everything you see. . 


pictures ? 
Now, 


, é; 
I’m not going to say a word except to 


Let's look at the next one 


ask questions. I want you folks to 
recite to me. I’ve been doing most 
of the talking and want to hear from 


you. 


Russian Travel and Educa- 
tional Films Made Avail- 


able in 16 mm. 


The exceptional quality of Rus- 
sian travel and educational films 
thus far introduced into this coun- 
try has aroused widespread favor- 
able attention from American film 
critics, educators, and the motion 
picture world generally. 

There are now offered by the 
Bell & Howell Company one and 
two-reel versions, on 16 mm. film, 
of some of Amkino’s best produc- 
tions. 

Among these new releases is a 
two-reel picture of life among the 
primitive family tribes of a tiny, 
forest people, the Ussurians. Their 
mode of getting a living by skillful 
hunting and fishing, their social di- 
vision of labor between the sexes, 
and finally the influence of Western 
civilization in bringing commend 
able changes to these backward, 
simple people are arrestingly por- 
trayed. One of the most interest- 
ing moments shows the excitement 
of a native when he sees himself 
in the movies for the first time. 
This film, which is entitled “Tam- 
ing the Taiga,” ranks with the best 
socio-naturalist films and is of 
compelling interest for home, school 
and church showing. 

\nother of these releases is the 
one reeler, “Hunting and Fishing 
in Siberia,” which is of special in 
terest to the lovers of unusual sport 
and travel films and which includes 
the killing of a giant bear by a 


native single-handed and armed 


only with a spear 

\ third release is a one reeler 
on “Afghanistan,” reported to be 
the only motion picture ever made 
with the consent of the Afghan au- 
thorities. The extremely primitive 
methods of agriculture are plainly 
and interestingly shown, likewise 
the towns with their crowded ba 


zaars and busy handicraftsmen; 
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also camel, elephant, and buffalo 
transport; ruins of ancient temples 
and, then, the surprising forced- 
draft of modernity introduced by 
the ill-fated King Amanullah. Trav- 
el interest, humor and educational 
value are skillfully blended. 


New Film on Porto Rico 


Although Porto Rico is a very 
important part of the United States 
there is an extraordinary lack of 
information concerning it in this 


country. With the idea of ac- 
quainting our people with the coun- 
try a two-reel picture, entitled 


“Porto Rico,” has just been pro- 
duced, which gives a perspective on 
the island’s future, past and the 
problems it must confront. 

Arrangements have been made 
for distribution through the Y. M. 
C. A. Motion Picture Bureau. It 
may be had without other cost than 
that of express charges. 


New Catalogs— with full color 
reproductions of visual 
instruction aids. 

Two new Denoyer-Geppert cata- 
logs just from the press—History 
and Geography Map, Globe and 
Picture Catalog No. 7 and Biology 
Chart, Model, Specimen and Slide 
Catalog No. 7B—are of especial 
interest to teachers in these fields 
because of the excellent  illustra- 
tions—many in color—and descrip- 





tive text. 

Among the very complete lines 
of uptodate material catalogued, 
special note might be made of the 


beautiful wall pictures offered. 
These are imported instructional 
pictures scientifically presenting 


historical and geographical infor- 
mation; but the color lithography 
is exceptional in artistic effect. 

If you have not received a copy 
of the new Denoyer-Geppert cata- 
log pertaining to your field, a copy 
will be mailed upon request made 
to the Company. 








| 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 








FILMS 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 248) 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Hastings Motion Pictures 
Hastings, Mich. 


(See advertisement on page 253) 


Herm’s Bio-Cinema Sound Products 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 250) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 247) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 226) 
UFA-Films 
1540 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 251) 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS 
Denoyer-Geppert Co. 
5235-7 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, II 
(Se 


2e advertisement on page 248) 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 
(see advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 225) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 249) 


Bernard Sullivan Co. 
360 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago, III. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Ill. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 

130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 

(Sec advertisement on page 225) 

James C. Muir & Co. 

10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Ill. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
(See advertisement on page 226) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 251) 


Stillfilm Inc. 


1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 249) 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 225) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


James C. Muir & Co. 

10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 

333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Sims Visual Music Co. 

Quincy, Ill. 
Society for Visual Education 

327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

(See advertisement on page 226) 

Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 251) 
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